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Qaedn firom the ignominy of admitting iESlizabeth to a' ot^riii 
share in her rtihjScts* all^fiance. 

No ?p<fiier was Cecil gone than the influences which ^ 
he most dreaded were brought to bear upon Elizabeth. 
Incessant^ on the watch to assail h^ in her weaker nsQaadis 
moments, the smooth-tongued de Quadra wiGs chained 
with a message to her from tie Pope. It had been re-'^^^ 
solved at a meeting of Ihe Cardinals to treat her errors 
with paternal kindness ; instead of letters of interdict and 
excommunication, tt) send tlie AWmt of St. Saviour’s, 
who had been one of Pole’s chaph^, to oon&r with her ; 
and de Quadra was commissioned to wm a promise from 
her to receive him. How -the messag# was accepted, 
iK^ch else on the Queen’s general humour, the am- 
baitii|ptflir tells for himself. 


DL QUADRA TO THE BISHOP OE AREAS.* 

London^ June 3 . 

‘The commissioners are gode. The Queen expects 
that the French cannot relieve Leith, and that famine 
wUl force the garrison to surrender. The French, on 
’ ‘ «de, are as confident as she. They believe that 
'*\akc terms with the insurgents, and go en with 
_ Vojccts, For myself, I think the chances are 
^ch ; the garrison*! ^ow, is in difficulties : 
tiU Iwm leisure to^ja^ge their quarrel 

. iey Ig hi 

has been se 
she could ncil| 

neither so bi^u ndr.^ suspidifiitts'^ 

If she succeed in her*wild projects of embroiling us 


* MS. SimmeoBs 
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CRjipni with France, and of making one monarchy 
1560' island, she will care nothing for us ; bdt, Jh case Ml, 
she lesires to keep on terms with our King, if -her 
Catholic subjects rebel, may be able to pacify them for 
her. ^ 

‘ These’last she is arresting right and left. I told her 
she was treating them cruelly and wickedly. She said 
they were conspiring to make a revolution : she ceuld 
show me proofs of it ; and those who had appeared the 
most sanctified were the womt. ‘ • 

‘•It has Become toojpMn that neither menace can ter- 
rify her nor kindness win her confidence. I employ a 
tone with her •therefore in* which I can point out her 
mistakes, and show har the mischief which may rise from 
her chimerical policy, inthout driving her into a passion. 
I do not blame her : I lay the fault on her advisers. 
I have told her that at the beginning of her reign she 
ought to have strengthened herseJ^Kwith a prudent mar- 
riage ; she should have 'looked for alliances abroad, she 
should have attended to her revenues, and have engaged 
officers to train her subjects in the art of war. 

‘ She thought I was alluding to that first great offer 
of our% which she refused. She said she was well aware 
of the greatness of the King our sovereign ; thfe woiid 
ha<hnot another such m^ch to o%r; but she had no 
wish to marry — she** hated the thought of it; her 
greatest happiness wefidd be to live and die a virgin. 

^As to the Archduke, she had ^vefl the Count Helfes- 
t|yn an ansn^r with wtich he ought to have been 
satisfied ; and the person ,in fault in this matter was 
the old gentleraan,* who would not let Us son come to 
England. ^ . 


* ' Aquel viejo’— meaning the Emperor. 
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* I toM her she must he perfectly aware that I could CuApm 
not believe th^. *I knew too much about the Earl of 156c" 
Arran ai^jfher scheme for the union of the realms. 

‘ She pretended to be very angry, and protested that 
she had n^intentions of the kind. 

‘ Speaking of the war, I said she had been wrong in 
quarrelling witli the French ; ‘she knew that she might 
hav^ perfect confidence in his Majesty ; and his Majesty 
— as M. de Glasion had tol^ her — ^was ready to send 
troops of his own to* Scotland, to‘ spare her every reason 
ibr alarm. The Scots were a miserable bankrupt people, 
engaged in a scandalous rebellion, and inveterately hos- 
tile to England. • * 

‘ We talked long. I silenced her ; but she remsiined 
unconvinced and unchanged. At ^t she said, the past 
could not be cured. 

‘ Her object in pressing matters to extremity has been 
to divide us from FAnce. If she fail, she leaves a door 
open to recover her seat and he# stirrups with the help- 
of his Majesty. She is now aware that she cannot light 
up a continental war again ; but she still hopes to expel 
the French from the island, and to unite the realms; 
and, till she is undeceived on this point also, she will 
never confess the truth. Her conviction is, that the 
Low Countries will nbt endure *to be at war with Eng- 
land, and that his Majesty for* ifes owli sake will be 
forced to continue her friend. * , * ^ 

‘ Leaving these inatte];^ we talked of the mission of 
the Abbot of St. Saviour’s J6©m the PopeT She seemecl 
surprised, and remembering tlie humour of the 'Catho- 
lics even alarmed, . . • 

‘ I said his Holiness being a wi^e prince and a loving 
father to all his children, could have no object save to 
give her paternal admonition and advice. I thought 
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perhaps the mission had originated in a suggesiaon of 
1560 the King our sovereign, who always hopedthat a woman 
so gifted and so wise would find a way to reunite her 
subjects with the Universal Catholic Church. His 
Majesty, I knew, had expressed this convici^n to the 
Pope, to obviate the designs of the French; and the 
Pope perhaps wished to ascertain her real feelings. 

‘ She was evidently pleased : she was afraid that his 
Majesty had withdrawn hi| support from her at Borne, 
and a declaration of the Pope a'^ainst her at this 
mohient, she knows, voidd be most unseasonable. For 
this reason, she went on to tell me that she was as good 
a Catholic as Pwas. She sailed Hod to witness that her 
belief was the belief of all Catholics in the realm. 

* I said that, if this was true, she had done wrong in 
dissembling against her conscience on a question of so 
vast importance. She had committed a crime against her 
poor subjects, who had been led by hfer example to desert 
4 heir religion. Her very honour was touched by it. 

‘ She replied that she had been compelled at the time 
to act as she did, and that if I knew how she had been 
driven to it she was sure I should excuse her. 

* I said nothing could excuse her ; or, if circumstances 
were conceivable which might palliate her conduct, they 
had not existed in her case. As the realm stood when 
she succeeded to* the ci\>'tm, she might have kept religion 
as her sTsiber left it, with far less trouble and danger 

*to herself.^ ' * 

% « - 


^ ‘ (?oiisol<$s6 miicho & %8to, porqtie* y con este placer vin6 a decirme que 
cierto ella^temia que su Mag*,lmbiese • era tan Catolicv como yo, y que hacia 
alzado la mano de bu proteocion en i Dios testigo de quo lo que ella creia 

Iloma, y sabe que le vendria muy a no era diferente de lo que todos los 

mala sazon cualqiiiera declaracion que Gatolicos de su reyiio creian. 
el Papa biciese en su negocio .... 'Dijcla que como disiraulabaencosa 
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‘ In the end I pretended to believe what she said ; and <:ua» in 
I inade*niucht)f it, that she might find a difficulty here- 1560 
after in /s^tricating herself from her words, which as- 
suredly she will try to do when her present alarms are 
over. 

‘ I brought her to say that the nuncio which* the Pope 
was sending should be welcomb, and that it should not 
be hpr fault if the Church was not united again. 

‘ If I had pressed for * a more distinct promise, ' I 
believe she would have given it ; but her words are not 
her thoughts. I am as convinced as ever that hfr real 
intentions are what I have before described them ; but I 
am astonished at the effrontery with Which, on such 
grave subjects, she will Say whatever is convenient for 
the moment. 

‘ After all however she is a woman and inconstant ; 
and she may one day be compelled to do what now she 
pretends to be wiUiBg to do. 

‘ I affected to believe her and even to aj^pear in some^ 
degree satisfied with her. Had I shown her that I saw 
through her, I should have driven her to animosity and 
obstinacy. We parted better friends than usual. It is 
idle to threaten ; I may not go beyond my commission ; 
and, by keeping up appearances with her however false, 
and by pretending to* be her frifend, I am able to telLher 

»/ 

• 

clesta calidad contra su conpiencia y .tcndria por escusada. * 
contra la de los pobres subditos c^ie ^ Dijelc qne yo sabia bien que nm- 
por su cjemplo dejaban la religion ^guna cosa podm cscusarle en fan 
verdadcra y contra su honor proprio importante negocio, pero que aunque 
que padeceria grandcmente haciendo ^udlese esousarse yo sabia l^ue el 
mudanzas en oosa cn que no^e sufria , estado de las cosas de este reyno era 
hacerla la menor dot mundo. ^ tal que con niucho menoi^ peligro y 

‘ Kespondidme que era forzada ad trabajo pudiora conservar la religion 
tempus, y quo yo supiese lo que a que halld en d tiempo que murid su 
csto le habia forzado* que sabia que la hermana.’ 
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Oiufiii things which she does not know, and which her 
1560 ministers keep concealed from her. Ydur^ace In this 
will not disapprove my conduct.’* 'y 

Was Elizabeth, as de Quadra supposed, pimply a 
practised 'diplomatist? was slie, a young woman of 
twenty-seven, already so careless of truth', so skilled in 
the artifices of state-craft ? In the crooked policy of,the 
last twelve months, she had ‘been compelled often to 
equivocate, and sometimes 'deliberately to lie. Yet the 
language of Cecil and Killigrew pointed rather to some 
uncertainty in herself — to some infirmity of purpose in a 
mind but half* made up. Ji. Protestant, in the sense 
that Cecil was a Protestant, Elizabeth never to the last 
became.. It is more hatural to believe that she had 
many humours, many partially-formed views, by which 
she allowed herself in turn to be influenced. 

To return to the northern commission. 

Before Cecil reached Newcastle, the engineers had been 
discovered in de Bandan’s train.’’ Papal emissaries were 
reported to be busy in the families of the Scotch nobles. 
The women as usual were on the side of conservatism, 
romanqp and the Catholic faith; and Bandolph wrote 
that ‘ too many of the lords kept their promises only so 
far ^s their wives would have them.’® The most cheering 
feature was the iacreasVig famine in the Leith garrison. 

• Sir Henry Percy had been able to tell Norfolk on the 
^th of June, that d’Oysel* finding "that no help could 
reteh him from*France and that a second English army 
was ready to advance, had^ admitted that he must be 

- ' ■ k ' V f 

^ De Quadra to the Bishep of Arm, Judo 3. — MS, Simancas, 

* Cecil to Norfolk^ June 4. — MS. HoUs House, 

» MS, Ibid. 
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overpowered, and had expressed a ^vish to treat with Chap n i 
Percy !‘atW»tha(ti ‘taste the cruelty of Lord Grey.’^ 1560* 
There vy.^s yet no actual starvation ‘ except among 
the superfluous people but famine was in the town 
with fever in its rear, and it was advancing. 

The firsl; conference at Newcastle resulted only in an 
adjournment to Edinburgh. ‘Before the commissioners 
were over the Border, the French parly had lost for ever 
their presiding spirit. * 

Shut up in Edinburgh Castle, cut off from her friends 
and half a prisoner under the cold neutrality ‘of ErsMne, 
the mother of Mary Queen of Scots had sunk from day 
to day her body swollen with dropsy, the visible shadow 
of death fast closing over her; yet to the last going 
through her daily work with tW same cheerfoj resolu- 
tion, cool, clear and dauntless as became a daughter of 
the House of Guise. 

Her position was forlorn, and even tragic; religion 
had not many consolations for her ; her confessor 
was an abandoned debauchee, whose ministrations must 
have been a mockery, and it was over late to learn a 
new creed. But she came of a race who could bear the 
goods and ills of fortune with an even pulse, :(jor was 
she a person at any time to believe that much depended 
on nice precision of opinion. *In May she had se^ed 
better ; at the beginning of SveaS the jworst syjnptoms 
returned. On the 6th she was ^•eported ‘ very ill and • 
like to die.’ On the 8th she sent for ChateUierault an^ 

Lord James Stuart ; her hands and feet Were then grcA\'- 

j ^ 

• 

' Percy to Norfolk^ Juno^6, — MS, ^ and d’Oyfiel might hope to make a 
liolh House. Possibly, however, this party in the English army? 
too was ‘practice/ Percy might b*e * Cecil to the Council, Jxme 8.— 

8us]i)ected of sharing the opinions of his Bubleioh Papers, vol. i. 
brother, the Earl of Northumberland ; 
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ing cold ; she knew that she was dpng and though 
scarcely able to speak she said she wis sewy for Scot- 
land and sorry for her own share in Scotlan^’l suffer- 
ings. ‘ Her mind ’ seemed ‘.well disposed to Giod.’ Lord 
James whose earnest Calvinism made him ansious for 
her fete asked if he might send for Willock the preacher 
— Knox’s colleague in Edinburgh. She made no objec- 
tion, and Eandolph in a letter to Norfolk said f^at 
"VVillock at the moment when he was writing was at the 
Queen’s bedside.* She heard him probably with but a 
languid sen^ of what he said, for her mind was wander- 
ing ; she received the last sacraments as a Catholic, and 
desired the two noblemen jiot to leave her while she 
breathed; at midnight, between the loth and nth of 
June, sh# died. 

So ended Mary of Lorraine, once Mary Duchesse de 
LongueviUe, the wittiesst, brightest, fairest ornament of 
the Court of Francis the First whomf Henry the Eighth 
1^ desired a bride ; now closing thus her nineteen 
years of widowhood and exile in the land of the 
stranger. 

To her liad been committed the hopeless task of fight- 
ing the«Eeformation and holding together the friends of 
France, at a time when another destiny was marked out 
for Scotland, and the alha-fice with Prance was perishing 
to revive no more. F^o^n Solway Moss to the siege of 
Leith her* ^retrospect Vas a strange one — her child’s 

i — 

« « 

^ Knox may be pardoned the tri- Christ sould ather die or be banischeit 
timpb which he deicriffes the * the realm, yet was sche constraincit 
scene ; — ‘ Qiihowsoever it was, ^hrist ,to heir anq of th^ principell ministeris 
Jesus got na small victorie over sich wjthin the realm, and to approve the 
an ennemy. For albeit before Iche chief heid of obr religion/ — Knox, 
had avowit that in despyte of all History^ voL ii. p. 71, 

Scotland the prcacheris of Jesus 
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birth and her husband’s death ; the harrying of Scotland "‘Cka? m 
by Henry’^a!rmi& ; the murder of Beton, and the vain 1560 
carnage /)^inkie Cleugh — through it all she had clung 
fast to the helm — ^tempest-tossed yet with firm jfrbnt 
and heart ^ndaunted; and now at length her cause like 
herself was in its death-throes. 

Her body remained in the 'castle — to be carried back 
to prance when opportunity allowed ; and was treated 
meanwhile with decorou^ though Puritan solemnity.' 

With her the worst enemy of England was gone ; and 
the chance if chance there liad been of prevaiiling on the 
Scotch nobles to make a separate peace with Prance had 
departed with her. The news gave increased resolution 
to the English Council. ' A letter followed Cecil on the 
15th, telling him that if de Bahdan and Monluc took 
advantage of the Queen’s death and pretended inability 
to proceed, he might * let them go * and ‘ take order for 
as vigorous a use t)f force as might be;’ ‘her Majesty 
being determined to go through with expelling thg 
French without longer delay.’ 

The commissioners on both sides reached Edinburgh Conference 
on the 1 6th. There had been no fighting since theF^S'nd* 
failure of the 7th of May ; but the blockade h%d been com^s- 
sustained rigidly by sea and land. On the i8th an®'"”®''®’ 
intercepted letter from do EaAdan to d’Oysel informed * 

Cecil that no relief could be ^^t firom France before 
August at the soonest. De Eandan said he intended to ' 
agree to withdraw* all, the French except a few a?^ 
Dunbar and Inchkeith ; bi^t'he was in^ructed to agfee 


^ * I saw tho Dowc^et’s corpse in a ^ solemnities fit for such a personage, 

bed, covered with a fair white sheet, save such as savour rathdt of super- 

the tester of black satin, and the b^ sUtien than of Christum piety.' — i?aw- 

hanged to the ground with the same, ddph to KiUigrew^ June so. Scotch 

It is determined she idiall have all MSS, RdU House, 
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chapui to no clause by which the Queen of Scots should 
1560 abandon her claim on tire English Crdwn^-yHe might 
promise that the King of France would use his' ipfluence 
to induce her to relinquish the arms and style ; but his 
commission went no further.* , -» 

Kefunn in Cecil waS thus in possession of two valuabie secrets, 
“ and knew for what he was to look and how far he might 
dare to insist. Meantime there had been a general 
reform of the army ; the strutting in gay dresses had 
been a vice of the English officers*; ‘some captains 
carried twenty some forty soldiers in their hose.’ Ex- 
travagance had led to fraud, and fraud to worse mischiefs. 
Sir Peter Carew had come from London with summary 
power from the Queen to punish delinquents and to set 
crooked things straight. With Carew’s assistance dis- 
cipline had been restored, and the troops were reported 
to be ‘ doing truly and worthily like good men of war.’* 
Of Lord Grey, Winter, and Randolph, Cecil could not 
speak in too high praise ‘ My Lord Grey,’ he said, ‘ is 
a noble, valiant, painful and careful gentleman. Ran* 
dolph worth more than I fear our time will well con- 
sider, and no poolar nor robber. Of Mr. Winter all men 
speak S9 well I need not mention him.’* 

Norfolk with the army of reserve reported himself 
from. Berwick as ready to come forward should the 
French prove intractab^ It was evident that embar- 
■ rassed at home and in '^read of Philip, the French Go- 



t t ■ 

^ Decipher of an iutcrccptcd letter ^ad an especial aversion to the fine 
toM.d’Oysel, June 18.— 'dresses. ‘Your Majesty,' he said, 
BolU Houne. ‘ will think me a great enemy to sump- 

‘ Keport 'of Sir Peter Carew. — tupus apparel, that neither can spare 
Fobbeb, vol. i. Cedi to the Queen, my speech at it in London nor in 
Zviue 1^,-^ lloBs Eotm^ Cecil E^nburgh.' 

» Ibid. 
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vernment did not mean to declare war. De BandanV Chap hi 
solitary hoj^a^a/of working npon the Scots. 1560 

The §c^ themselves felt their advantage and were 
inclined to make the most of it. 

‘ Altheugh/ wrote Cecil, ‘ the lords of Scotland ^ hate 
the Frenck and be devoted to England, yet some be 
for one respect and some for’ another. Many questions 
be jnoved to me whereunto I cannot answer. As for 
making a peace here, I think we may sooner do it than ’ 
the Scots would have it.’ 

The Scots desired to have ^ the benefit of both 
connexions ; they wished to keep the pensions and 
lands which many of them held in-' France ; they 
desired to use the assi^ance of England to insist on 
points which the English themselves most desired to see 
abandoned; they were impatient for the conclusion of 
the Arran marriage on which Elizabeth had been 
ominously reserved*. From Maitland, Argyle, and Lord 
James, Cecil derived his most real help. Maitland, he 
said, ‘ was disposed to work all the minds of the nobility 
to allow anything which the Queen of England might 
determine.’ Maitland was ‘most in credit for his wit ’ 
of any in Scotland, and ‘almost alone sustained the 
whole burden of government.’ ‘Next him was Lord 
.Tames, not unlike, neither' in person nor q\ialities to be 
a king’s son.’ ‘Argyle was a -goodly gentleman uni- 
versally honoured of all Scotland.”* „ ' ^ * 

The conference opened oh the 17th. An armistice’*' 
was allowed for a week ; an^ the armies had leisure ito 
exchange courtesies. The French j and English o.fiicers 
met at a sort of picnic on Leith sands, ‘ each bringing 


^ Cecil to the Queen, July 19 . — M 8 . EdUs Uoiiae^ 
* Cecil to the Queen. — M8. Ibid. 
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Chap III with him such victuals as he had in store/ From Grey’s 
1560 camp came hams, capons, chickens, wihe, beer. The 
French produced a solitary fowl, a piece of bakgd horse, 
Leith sands and six delicately-roasted rats ; the last, they said, was 
and Ficnih fresh meat in the town, but of that- they had 

abundance/ 

The Gospel also became' fashionable with the improve- 
ment in its chances of success. The Scots had adopted 
the Genevan ‘ discipline/ Mkny persons confessed their 
sins before the Congregation at sermon time in Cecil’s 
presence, and Lady Stenhouse the mistress of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s and the mother of his children 
was ordered to do penance on the following Sunday/ 
Among the first difficulties in the conference were the 
extravagant pretensions of the preachers, to whom mere 
toleration seemed now utterly inadequate. Had it not 
been for Maitland ‘ whose credit and capacity was worth 
any six others,’ ‘ their foUy would -have hazarded all.’“ 
TheFrenriiJu general however the French conceded cverytliing 
which the Congregation demanded. It was agreed that 
of the Scots. < remain in their religion, as a thing the 

French dared not meddle withal.’ Of the whole French 
army, .fifty soldiers only would remain at Inchkeith and 
fifty at Dunbar ; the number was not to be increased ; 
they were to be ‘ answerable 4 o t 3 ie justice of Scotland 
and should be withdfawn wholly if the Scotch Parlia- 
ment on its next meeting should so desire. All seemed 
Agoing well. In his anxiety for peace, and his uncer- 
tiShty how fa? he would'^ be supported at home, Cecil 
had been even inclmed tq pass lightly over the more 


c 

^ Baodolpli to KilligreWy June 22. — M8. BdU Bomt. 
« Ibid. 

* Cecil to Norfolk, June 25. •^Hatfield M 8 S\ - 
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difficult points of the treaty with the Scots, and the Chapiii 
title t 5 th^En^ish Crown. Calais had not been so 1560 
much as ifientioned ; and peace was on the point of con- 
elusion when a difficulty arose from an unexpected 
quarter. % 

Elizabe^, finding her Cassandra prophecies unfulfilled, 
had passed to an extremity <Jf confidence. Encouraged 
by ^ the rugged state of the French, and their little 
power to annoy her,’* she* desired to obtain some mere 
substantial advantage from her outlay, than Cecil had 
been prepared to demand. She had relinquished in her 
heart — if she had ever seriously entertained — the thought 
of marrying Arran, and uniting England and Scotland ; 
and she had, therefore, to look to indemnify herself in 
another quarter. Cecil had expressed his belief ‘that 
if she had money to carry on the war for a year, she 
might so abase France, as her posterity to the third 
generation might live quietly.** She had suddenly dis- 
covered that she was both ready and wiUifig. She sent 
orders to Cecil to exact a literal and formal admission of 
her right to make a treaty with the Scots ; she required 
the Queen of Scots not only to engage to abandon her 
claim on the English Crown, but to signify to •all the 
world, by a formal act and proclamation, that she with- 
drew her pretensions; and, further, she insisted that the 
treaty of Cambray was void, and that her right to Calais 
and to the old debt of the half million crown^* should be 
referred to the arbittatioji of the King of Spain.® 

The ‘ new matter ’ put all m a hazard.* A day or tV® 
later the Queen, in a second Jetter,. demanded from.them 
that a clause should be added to the treaty, which the 


^ Sir T- Parry to Cecil, June 22. — M 3 , HoUs House, 
* Cecil to the Queen, June >9. — MS, Jhld, 

’ Elizabeth to Cecil, June 26, — MSnJbid, 
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<5hap hi Scotch nobles should sign binding themselves as parties 
1560 for whom their sovereign’s signature didt^not wholly 
suffice — to see its conditions fulfilled. If the French 
reiused to consent, the conference was to cease, and 
Norfolk should advance from Berwick, and ^ set on in 
God’s name.’ * ^ 

A survey of Leith had convinced Cecil that unless 
the French troops mutinied, the capture of it would ,still 
be expensive and bloody. The garrison was not yet at 
its last extremity ; the salmon were^coming in from the 
sea, and were caught ,in numbers with boats and nets 
in the mouth of the harbour. Arrows were shot over 
the walls, with notes attached to them, telling the French 
troops that they were to be sacrificed, in the hope that, 
with ‘ this practice,’ ‘ the town might be rendered.’ Yet 
even a bare surrender Cecil hardly desired, feeling that if 
Leith fell without conditions, the pride of France would 
be touched too deeply, and peace would be made im- 
possible.® 

The French commissioners had evidently reached the 
extent of the cofecessions which they were prepared to 
make. They would grant everything which the Scots 
asked ibr; they would yield nothing to the English. 
The Enirlish When Cecil, in obedience to Elizabeth’s' orders, brought 
bis demand for Calais,' de Bandan refused to entertain 
of Calms, ‘Bather than the ‘house of Guise would deliver 

Calais,’ hq said, ‘ in the minority of the King, being a 
^conquest of theirs, they vroul^ suffer all those in the 
town to perish.^ Neither he^nor Monluc ‘ durst so much 
as enter into speech thereof for fear of the loss of their 
heads.’® 

On ‘ the arms and style ^ .they were at first equally 

1 Elizabeth to Cecil, June 28. — M 8 , Both House, 

* Cecil to Norfolk, Juze 2%.^HatJield MSS, 

^ Cecil to the Queen, July a. — MS, Both Home, 
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unwilling to give way. Cecil offered *to spend , his chap m 
blood in th^quatrel upon any that would deny Queen 1560 
Elizabeth’sriglit.’ At length, ‘after vehemency and 
some threatening,’ de Bandan consented ‘to have it 
confessed* in words that the realms of England and 
Ireland o^ri^ht appertained to her Majesty.’* But 
the league between England atod the Scotch nobles, the 
French commissioners positively and decisively refused The K«nch 
to recognize by word or dded. Tliey said that they had peoognize 
‘ special instructions which Ihey could not disobey, not betweeu 
to mix matters of Scotland and England in* one* treaty, 
or dishonour their master with noting that he was forced 
by the Queeh of England to observe anything towards his 
own subjects.’ Cecil said that it might stand as ‘ a separ 
rate engagement but ‘ his travail was in vain ; while 
Elizabeth’s letter to himself left him no discretion. The 
French could not yield a point which they were dis- 
tinctly directed not to yield ; and ‘ utterly against his will 
Cecil was forced to break off, and commit the matter to, 

God.’ The importance of the question to the Queen of 
Scots can be easily understood ; the right of the Scotch 
nobles to make a treaty with the Queen of England was 
the first step in the transfer of their allegiance ; •yhile if 
the treaty was concluded without it, ‘ the French,’ Cecil 
said, ‘ would soon fiB.d*g?ound'to quarrel again with, the 
Scots ;’ by avoiding the mistake <of resuming prematurely 
the arms of England, they would l€ave Elizabeih without 
a pretext for interfering j, second time ; and, if the ScotiS*^ 
were left without support, the friends of* France amofig 
them would recover their ascendaufy.* 

' The confession thus extorted is in ’ spectcnl et pertincaut.’ — Treaty if 
the clause beginning ‘ Com Bcgrii Udit^urgh, Btheb, voI. xp. p. 594. 

Anglin et Hibernia) ad dictam * Cecil to the Queen, July 2, — 

nissimom DominamTSlizabetham jure Scotch MSS. lidllt House. 

ELIZ. I. 
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Chap HI Tb© Commissioners separated ; and Cecil most unwill- 
1560 ingly was about to direct the advance «f Hjp;folk*and the 
second army j a letter to the Court aimouncing the failure 
of the conference, was written and sealed; when ‘per- 
plexed with the lack of peace* he sent a iqessage to 
Monluc, which brought Cecil and the Bishop^of Valence 
together again by themselves. * 

Both had been anxious for an arrangement ; both 
The diffi- were disappointed at their ill success. A vague clause 
was suggested by which the King apd Queen of France 
ranged, proitiise Elizabeth to fulfil their engagements with 

the Scots.' It did not amount to a stipulation ; it was 
not literally covered by tjie prohibitory order of the 
French Court ; yet it recognized in Elizabeth the shadow 
of a right to interfere if those engi^ements were broken. 
De Eandan consented; Cecil was satisfied, peace was 
concluded, and the treaty of Edinburgh was drawn and 
signed. « 

The Treaty, The substance of it .was generally this : — The Scots 
hwgh? obtained a general amnesty, the removal of the French 
army, with a promise that it should never return, the 
limitetion of the officers of state to their own people, 
and a. Government by a council of twelve noblemen, 
seven of whom were to be named by the Queen, and 
five, by t^e Estates. Nothijig special was said of re- 
ligion ;,but it was left fbo be settled between the Queen 
of Scots and her own^Parliament. The Scottish nobles 
^were permitted to retain the pensions and estates which 
they held xmdel' the French Crown. 

Englan d obtained |m. admission of Elizabeth’s right to 
her Crown, a vagiie and partial sanction of her relations 

C t t t 


* The clausa begimung ‘Cum Deo optimo Maximo,’ &c . — Treaty ^ Edin~ 
burgh. vol. xv. p. 595. 
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witli thg Queen of Scots’ subjects, and the disappearance Ouaf hi 
for ever of/4Sie •£iireatening army of invasion on the ij 66 
northern^ Border. 

The names of the commissioners were affixed on the 
6 th of Jtdj. It was ‘but just in time. On^ the 7 th 
another lettei\arrived from Elizabeth ; she was exas- 
perated at the success with which the Scots were 
securing their own interests, and at the small proht 
which in return for so mqph money spent she was 
likely to receive for herself ; if peace was concluded, she 
said, it need not be disturbed again. If there was still 
time, — ‘the Scots could. not serve God and Mammon,’ — Fredi orders 
Cecil must tell them thaj: th^ must be content to part 
with their livings and pensions i^ Franc'e, which would 
breed troubles ; while for herself he was to stand to his 
demand for the restitution of Calais and the payment of 
the half million crowns, as an indemnity for the usurpa- 
tion of the arms.‘ 

• 

Tlie public letter was accompanied by another in * 
cipher addressed to Cecil. It is lost ; but Cecil’s answer 
to it remains, to show the flight which Elizabeth’s am- 
bition was now ready to venture. 

SIR WILLIAM CECIL TO THE QUEEN'S MAJESTY. 

* , Edinburgh^ July%, 

‘ It may please your Majesty ; tlje sight of ypur most 
gracious letter writtgn with. your own blessSd hands, 
before I had deciphered it; raised me up in such heiglwfc 
of comfort that after I perceived the sense thereof^ my 
fall was greater into the deep dungeon of sorrow than 
ever I thought any letter of your Majesty’s should have 
thrown me. • • 


> Elizabeth to Cecil aud Wotton, July 9 . — ^Burleigh Papers, rol. i. 
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chapiii ‘And yet after a season gathering my astonished 
yfo spirits together, I am risen into this opinidtl and comfort 
of your Majesty’s accustomed goodness toward? me, and 
of my own clearness of mind and soul, that when it shall 
appear by our letters sent from hence the ^th of this 
month how far we were proceeded, an/1 that also it 
shall be well weighed in all parts how honourable and 
nicessary this peace is, and how it could not be made 
any other way, your Majesty will not only take and 
allow our doings, but will think it h good luck that we 
had not these your letters before our conclusion ; for so 
had no peace at all been gotten. For breaking off upon 
the matter of 6'alais, the French ambassadors would have 
departed, and my Lord of Norfolk should have entered ; 
whereupon must within ten days have happened one of 
these three things — either the loss of the town, and a 
perpetual dishonour of the realm — or a winning of it by 
assault, to the effusion of a great deal of Christian blood — 

* or a taking of it by composition — ^by any of which three 
ways wars still should have remained; and then by 
what means Calais could have been obtained, I sec not ; 
nor by what means this manner of peace would have 
hereafter been obtained, I neither see, nor can consider. 

‘As for the message brought by Tremayne,* God 
forbid that your Majpsty should enter into that bottom- 
less pit of expense of your force and treasure, within the 
^ French ICing’s own mainland — ^being that manner of 

* yar to you more troublesome an<l dangerous than this 
of tlie French King here dn Scotland ; and yet this is 
his ^advantage, that ‘ the obedience of this is due to his 

.... . t 

^ There weie two Tremaynes, one messages between the Prince of 
of whom was with the array at Leith. Cond^, the Admiral Ch4tillon, and 
Both had been employed in carrying Elizal^th. 
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wife and cannot be lost ; and there your Majesty should Cuap in 
have no to* further you but a devotion popular ,560* 

upon opinions of religion ; wherein the French King 
rather than lose that country, would not stick to incline 
to his pe«^e’s request, and so your Majesty’s purpose 
could not tnei^last,. . 

‘Indeed this I could and meant always to have 
alloi^ed, that if ye could not come to a reasonable 
accord with France, but that ^they would continue wars, 
then your Majesty should have entertained that inatter 
of Brittany and Normandy — to haye therewitli offended 
and annoyed the French King. But as to have taken 
and kept any piece there,, experience of Boulogne being 
in sight of Dover teacheth us what to do ; and when I 
consider that for charges neither is Portsmouth your 
own haven fortified, neither the town of Berwick — 
most necessary of all others — finished ; I should think 
it strange to take ‘Brest or any other town ,in those 
parts, to keep longer than of necessity the French would • 
maintain wars against your Majesiy .; which being now 
ceased, and to your great honour, I think it a happy 
mishap that your Majesty’s letter came not before our 
conclusion. In which my opinion I most humbly 
beseech your Majesty to pardon me, submitting myself 
to your Majesty’s ref(fi:matk>n as becometh me. '■ • 


It is plain that some communication had been made 
to Elizabeth by the Hugqenot leaders of France ; some 
offer to put her in possession}, in return %r her assist- 
ance, of u town or towns on the coast of Norman^ or 
Brittany ; and that Elizabeth in h^ passionate ^xiety 
to recover Calais had listened to the temptation. 


a 


’ > Scoteh MSS. ^oU$ Hoim. 
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cnAi* ui The feite of the project when two years later it was 
k6o actually put ’in execution, the story* in-islue time will 
relate. Meanwhile, her letter came a day tod late. The 
objects for which the war had been undertaken wcto ob- 
tained. The French troops sailed away from Leith. The 
Oen^ Scots Were left to their own resources to e'o'^n with the 
the wnr. Beformation. Elizabeth’S; crown was secured. The Ca- 
tholics had seen their opportunity fade away amidst the 
diplomatic perplexities of Europe. The English Govern- 
ment which was supposed to be sp weak that it would fall 
at the first breath of^war, had proved strong enough to 
defy France and accomplish successfully a difficult mili- 
tary enterprise. The King of Spain was forced to feel 
that Elizabeth was no creature of his own; that she 
could choose her own course and carry through her own 
purposes, whatever might be his pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. 

Lord Clinton wrote to Cecil that ‘ no better service 
* 

had ever been done to'England;’ he trusted it would be 
^ no less considered than it deserved \ and " time would 
show the fruits of it to his great praise that had so dis- 
creetly travailed in the same/ ' 

It remained to be seen how far Elizabeth was prepared 
to go on with what she had begun, to fulfil the passionate 
wishes of the Congregation,* and accept the hand of the 
heir presumptive to the? ^otch crown. 

I havfe, pursued, thS story of these proceedings in Scot- 

C • • * 

: % 

* Clinton to rfecil, July 13. —5 from the Court until he might hear of 
DcmeBtic MSH, lidls Houses ‘My a final order of the matter of your com- 
Lord* Pembroke,’ Clinton continues, mission, which now he heareth to he 
‘ is your very good friend. Touch- ' such is mi^ch to his contentation.’ 
ing the matter of Scotland, he re- ^ At the foot of the letter Pembroke 
maineth firm and sure as in ’the be- adds his signature to that of Clinton, 
ginning without change or alteration, who must have shown Pembroke 
and hath hidierto stayed his going what he had wi-itten. 
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land thjis minutely, because they bring out with so chaviu 
much distmafcness the relations of the great powers of 1560 
Europe ijowards one another, and towards their own sub- 
jects ; and the characters at the same time of those 
princes aftc^mnisters who were to work out among thmn 
the problem >^f the future of the world. Had Eliza- 
beth preferred her immediate ease and safely, she 
would have married Philip’s kinsman, and disclaimed all 
connexion with Scotch or Frepch or Flemings struggling 
for freedom. She itould have left religion in England 
unchanged, attempting to modify,the fanaticism of the 
Catholics by some practical toleration; and so have 
drifted on in happy insignificance, till sSme fresh ascen- 
dancy of ultramontanisin and persecution had been fol- 
lowed by rebellion and civil war. To this issue it must 
liave come at last. The Catholics were constitutionally 
intolerant, the Protestants constitutionally ag^essive. 

Even the strong hand of Henry the Eighth would have 
failed eventually to hold an eved balance between them.* 

Yet such a course promised better for the moment 
for the political influence of England — ^better for peace 
and quiet at home. The temptation of it to a common * 

natm*e would have been irresistible ; and that Elizabeth Merits and 

•1* j. demerits of 

remained m essentials true to the great cause of the Elizabeth. 
Ileformation to wliich shd owed .her birth and crown, 
must never be forgotten wheh. we axe provdked to 
condemn her inconsistencies. l^at she was without ,^ 
distinct doctrinal conviction ’was -rather her merit th^n 
her fiiult. That she was irresolute — ^that she listened to 
all sides — that she was unwilling* to^ risk a throne in 
defence of opinipns ^yith wlych s^ had but a n^oderate 
sympathy — that she was irrftablp and impatient — that 
she quarrelled with her truest friends — all this is plain 
enough, but it* is also reasonable enough. If she had 
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ch*p III- other fatilts, she was young — and she was a woman. 

1560 It is sufficient praise that she perilled crown and life in 
a bold and noble policy, , 

One special ground of irritation the Queen had too, and 
special claim for sympathy. Of a nature most free, proud 
and independent, she found her own pers^'^^ong the 
pieces of ^ diplomatic game. She was to be assigned 
to this sui^ or that according to tffie projects of this or 
that political party. She l^iew that she might be com- 
pelled to endure what nevertheless appeared to her a de- 
grading sacrifice ; and .while she was prepared to yield at 
the last extremity, the necessity exasperated her pride. 

Beyond England the eye rests chiefly on the strange 
position of Philip of Spain. Charles the Fifth had 
bequeathed by will to his son two special injunctions — 
to destroy heresy, and to maintain the English alliance : 
and Philip found himself distracted between the incom- 
patible obligations, with no middle course discoverable. 
Diffifuit ‘If he interfered for France he gave the English throne 
the Ktogoif to the French Queen. If he defended Elizabeth he was 
maintaining the most dangerous enemy of the Catholic 
• faith. He could not allow the English Catholics to use 
the oceasion of the Scotch war to rebel, lest they should 
cripple the Quern’s power to resist France; and thus 
virtually he made - himself hfer ally in carrying out a 
policy ❖hich he*' most direaded and most deplored. He 
^assisted in establishing the Eeformation throughout the 
whole island of Great Britmn, /eelihg even while doing 
it that the example in th^ dangerous neighbourhood 
might drag the Netherlands into the vortex. De Quaffia 
clung tp the hope t^t Elkabeth might still keep her 
promise and admit the, nuncio ; but he found, as he ex- 
pected, that she had changed her mind with the change 
of fortune in Scotland, ^e objected personally to the 
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Abbot St. Saviour’s, as having been a friend and^CHAPiii 
companion ef the detested Pole. She endeavoured. to 1560’ 
persuade the Spanish ambassador that between Lutherans 
and Catholics there was no substantial difference, and tliat 
if he kflew what she thought he would be sufficiently 
satisfied wiH^her. 

‘ J told hw,’ the bishop wrote to Philip, ‘*that know- 
ing how she had been Tjrought up I was surprised at 
nothing that she did. But to your Majesty I am forced 
in discharge of my conscience — ^d that I’maynot be' 
wanting in my duty to your service — to say how deeply 
the Catholics here are hurt at the support which tbiw 
Queen has received from' your Majesty, and at the oppor- 
tunity which you have afforded to heresy to strike its 
roots into the realm.^ I am well aware of the efforts 
which your Majesly has made to divert her from her evil 
ways; but seeing 'that nothing avails, you have to con- 
sider whether you must not now alter your conduct 
towards her. The injury to your Majesty’s estate in the 
Low Countries is but too certain. Ten thousand of your 
subjects are already here with their preachers and minis- 
ters, and those who are left behind -will be soon infected. 

‘ I see the Queen obstinate. I see the hearts of the Koentment 
Catholics alienated '• from your Majesty. "Will , your 

Majesty be pleased to think of these things, and to tell 
me what I am to do ?’ * * / I'wiip. 

! — , — 1 , — ’ 

^ In the margin, opposite this passage, Philip wrote * a este capitulo es bien 
mimr,’ 

* De Quadra to Philip II., July 25. — Simmeas, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TP Cecil hoped for gratitude on his return to the Court 
his expectations deceived him. Clinton and Pembroke 
might express their private satisfaction; the Duke of 
Norfolk might tthink the i agreement’ so happy for 
England, ‘ that the Queen could not have bought it too 
dearly he might wish ‘ that those who quarrelled 
with it might do their country as good service;’^ but 
the Queen had set her heart on a more substantial 
result for the money which she had laid out. The 
i^vourites of the palace who hated Cecil, and had objects 
of their own at which they could arrive only through 
Cecil’s fall, persuaded her that she might have covered 
herself with glory, and extorted the surrender of Calais ; 
and kngwing that the conclusion of the peace would 
bring with it the necessity of accepting the Earl of 
Arraq, or of affronting tRe Seots by his rejection, she 
quarrelled with conditions wliich far exceeded her recent 
anticipations, and resented the close of a war wliich she 
Cdd so unwillingly consented *to qndeftake. 

Could she haVe acknowledged a community of reli- 
gious interest with thg. Scotch reformers, Arran or no 
Arran, she might have secured the attachment of one at 
least of the two great p^ies ipto which Mary Stuart’s 

^ Norfolk to Cecil, July»^29.— Burleigh Faj^s. 
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subjects were divided ; but the clause which would have ooap iv 
identiffed h^r faitti with theirs had been expunged from <560 
the treaty with the Lords. The Eeformation with 
which tlL^beth sympathized was the abolition of the 
spiritual tyranny which encroached on freedom. She 
hated Cal^^sm-7-she hated Knox. The heated zeal of 
the reforming preachers she wished to strangle with 
copes and surplices ; and while the returned exiles were 
denouncing the man of sin, she had been herself coquet* 
ting, not in entire Jnsincerify, with the Pope’s proposal 
to send a nuncio to England. The Scots l\ad been 
made formally to feel that she tad interfered for them 
on political grounds alone. .Was she pjrepared to accept 
the political conditions' on which, in the absence of re- 
ligion, the alliance could alone bte secured ? 

For the Arran marriage the Scotch Catholics were as 
anxious as the Scotch Eeformers, and the Lords of the 
Congregation cared more for it than for the Genevan 
gospel. To give a King to England, to 'end the long 
rivalry of Scot and Saxon in a union in which the de- 
scendant of the Bruce should sit on the throne of the 
Plantagenet, was a paspion in which Scotland, divided on 
everything else, was eagerly and enthusiastically^ united. 

‘ All the Lords,’ Randolph wrote from Edinburgh, the Anxictj of 
27th of August, ‘fl,re bent on the marriage.’ ‘^TheyLiM^^*' 
know the inequality of the maioh ; but they hope that, mSge. 
of the nobleness of her nature, the Queen will consent. • 

She will gain the hearts^of t^e whole nation which neith«> 
money nor force could wim It is our'daily and hourly 
talk.’* The suspicion that Elizabeth was unfavourable 
had — as Sir James Crofts truly said — been the chief 
cause of the luTcewMmness’of * thfe neufrals.’ The ultra- 

' t 

y 

^ Ilandol|)h to Cecil, August j /. — Scotch MSS, HcHls Jlottse, 
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Protestants in England were no less unanimous.' Cecil 
1560 indeed, when spoken to at Edinburgh* about it, ‘had 
shifted the matter, as unwilling to enter on it/ yet 
Maitland ‘ could not persuade himself that Cocil being so 
wise and well-affected towards his countryi; did altogether 
mislike it.'® To Lady Cecil under whose r^j^^e Earl of 
Arran had lived while in Loiidon Maitland addressed him- ‘ 
self as confident of her support and aware of her opinion.® 
Kor were her husband’s wishe's in themselves doubtful. 
The union of the realms was the culminating point of 
his policy, dnd the mamage would be at once the final 
severance of Scotland from France, and tlie link of a 
league which would enable England to defy and despise 
the menaces of the Catholic Powers. Cecil however 
understood too well his* mistress’s humour to feel con- 
fidence ; and Arran, had there been no other objection, 
was a raw, sullen, half-crazy boy, who under the most 
propitious circumstances would havie failed to find 
%vour. * • 

The time was come when the Queen would be com- 
pelled to declare her intentions. 

As soon as the French were ^one from Leith and 
the Enghsh army were over the Border, the Scotch 
Estates assembled at Edinburgh, and Knox and his 
frien^ proceeded to recoxtstruet th? Church. Far dif- 

. , , » l_j - 

. • 

^ ‘ I hoi)e and pray that all may ® ‘ Now^ by Mr, Secretary’s wis- 
m well with Crito and Giyoerium. /^donirfiro we come to a good end of 
It it of the greatest ^moment that our troubles, if promise be h^pt. 
England and Scotland be united; Sfany, now we shall begin to have 
and I trust only those may not •most need of your help in the matter 
hinder it who wish well neither to whereunto you know I most earnestly 
them nor te» us,’ — t/ieteeZ to fress. I Believe "time is not able so 

Martyr^ Zurich Letters, ^ to ^)ve^come you that you will wax 

* Maitland to Cecil, Septeml»er ..3. cold in it.’ — Maitland to Lady Cecily 
— Hcotch MSS, t 7 w 7 y 19, 1560. Hbifidd MSS, 
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ferent was the form assumed by the Reformation in the" cu*^ 
two kingdoms. In England it was the revolt of the laity 1560 
against ecclesiastical authority ; in Scotland the Calvinist 
elders desired' to retain for themselves the supremacy 
from wllich th^. priesthood had been deposed. Religion 
north of tfiK^Sveed remained the basis on whidi civil 
society reposed; the elect ministers of God were the 
projhets by whom his ^will was made known ; they 
were or sought to be the supreme rulers of a state of 
which their special theology was the law code, and where 
moral and spiritual sins were idei^tihcd with civil crimes. 

At the opening of the session Knox ‘preached fromEodedas- 
Haggai ’ on the rebuilding ef the templfe. A system of 
doctrine was prepared embodying in its first form the i ”w 
entire spirit of Calvin religious and political. A petition imd. 
was presented by the Congregation for the abolition of 
the ‘ man of sin,* whose representatives — ‘ those mur- 
derers, rebels, and traitors,’ the Roman clergy-—* passed 
their time in whoredom, adultery, deflowering virgins; 
and corrupting matrons the Congr^ation desired the 
establishment of pastors in their place, who would feed 
Christ’s flock with the milk of the word? 

That Ehox represented in these views the wishes of 
the noblest of his countrymen the after history of Scot- 
land may be taken* to prove; but as yet there ^ were 
many even of the moving party unprepared to shbmit to 
him ; the foundation of the kirk was a great’ thing, buf^ 
it was not everythmg ;i thefle appeared to be truths or 
eartli, if not truths of heaven, which Calvin’s formulas 
failed to reach ; and the Reformation did not then’ mean 
simply a despotism of ministers ^ the place of a des- 
potism of priests. * Hey, then !’ said Maitland, after 
the sermon, * we may all bear^,tiie barrow now to buUd 
the House of the Lord.’ * 7 ihe Confession of Faiih,’ as 
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Chap IV it left the hands of its framers, contained a dangerous 
1560 ‘ chapter on the obedience or disobedience- which sub- 

Angust owed to their magistrates/ When ‘ the magistrate ’ 
commanded what, in the opinion of ‘ the minister,’ the 
word of God forbade, disobedience was represented to be 
the subject’s duty. Maitland and Lord JanyC considered 
that this ‘was unfit matter to be entreated at that time 
‘ the austerity of many words was mitigated,’ and ‘ sen- 
tences ’ omitted, ‘which spemed to proceed rather of 
some evil-concoaled opinion than of* sound judgment.’ * 
The Con- Tempered towever into the form in which it now 
^ stands upon the Scotch Statute Book, ‘ the Confession ’ 
passed imanimoitely, ‘ many«offerii^ to shed their blood 
for it/ ‘The bishops’ feeling the stream too strong 
against them ‘ were silent.’ Old Lord Lyndsay, as he 
gave his vote, said — ‘ I have lived many years : I am the 
eldest of this company, of my sort; now that it hath 
pleased God to let me see thiis day when so many nobles 
and others have allowed* so worthy a work, I will say 
with Simeon, Nunc Dimittis Domine'^ 

The mass was abolished: persons saying mass, or 
hearing mass, were made liable for the third offence to 
be put to death ; and the Pope’s authority was declared 
to be for ever at an end. 


^ Handolph ,to Cecil, Scptemlier 7 , ‘ Ilis diet by reason' of the length of 

^Scotch MSS.*Bolh House, his journey so failed him that he 

^ * Among the visitors to Edin- / was ^fain ^o leave his saffron shirts 
burgh on the occasioiw of this Far- in gage. The rest of his apparel 
liament was an ambassador from %uch, that the Earl before he would 
Shan O^Neil to the Earl of Ai^yle, , give him audience arrayed him from 
The chief— nothing less tWm a chief tlie neck downwards. Cap he would 
would have been sent on su»h an iiave none:’ TaK, gaunt, and shaggj^ 
errand, and he wtis probably the an- with his glyb shading his eyes, ‘he 
cestor of some living Irish pc4^j^ lodged in the chimney,’ ‘his drink 
had come over more Hihemico ; Ih. aquse vitas and milk.* — BaiuMjph to 
‘ had walked on foot out of Ireland.*^ CecU, MS. lUd, 
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Whether Elizabeth expected more or expected less — ^jhap iv 
whether she had* desired the English model to be more 1560 
exactly imitated — whether she was merely impatient 
with the Scobs^.and disposed to make faults if she did noj; ^ 
find thefli — their proceedings did not please her. GecU 
complainedW the Confession of Faith ; Bandolph endea- 
voured to prevent it from phssing and so angiy was 
the, Queen, and so anxious were the moderate Scots to 
gratify her, that Maitland promised if she would specify 
what she disliked to see it ‘ further altered or modified.’ * 

The Estates were ready to yie^ anything could they 
bring Elizabeth to consent to ‘ the other matter.’ They 
had set their whole heart on her marri&ge with Arran,, 
and they could not rest till it was brought about. The 
repeated visits of Maitland to England, his personal 
acquaintance with Elizabeth, and his intimate relation 
with the Cecils, enabled him to conjecture better than 
most of his counfryraen her probable reluctance; and 
though himself as anxious as thn rest, he knew that the* 
subject must be approached with the utmost wariness. 

The Estates to his extrerue vexation determined at once 


make a formal proposal, and he was \mable to prevent 
them. No sooner were the Church matters disposed of 


than the subject was brought \mder public discussion. 
A resolution was paiised to send a special embassy to 


London.® All parties were so deftermined that thfy could 
not be restrained from the expression of their wishes ^ 
and Maitland could ‘but, send apologies Jl;o Cecil depre-^ 


^ * If my poor advice might have * * Mmtlaiid to Cecil, Sci^t 1 3. — lbid^ 
been heard touchiog the Confession ^ ® Tl^ resolution has been printed 

of Faith, it should not so soon have by Keith, vol. ii. p. 6, and was mis- 
come into the light/ — Banddj^li to taked by him for the petition taken 
Cecil, September' 7. Scotch MSS, to,,London by the commissioners — 
liolh House, * f/ very different document. 
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Chap IV eating his displeasure, and obtain a brief delay from the 
' lifio Estates while he prepared “the way by & private letter. 
September ^ immediate answer was naturally looked for, but 
no answer came. ‘ Never in my life was I so desirous to 
hear from you,’ Maitland wrote again ‘yet I can learn 
nothing. Bumour only said that Eliza^uth was in a 
worse humour than ever, dind that she had been listening 
to complaints against the Scots from the Carding of 
Lorraine.® The symptoms were unfavourable, but the 
Estates were in earnest. Elizabeth, knew their wishes, 
and had forborne at least to forbid t|m #xpression of them. 
They forced a favourable interpretaaen upon her silence, 
and drew up at length a formal address to the English 
Council, pressing the marriage as the only means to m^^ 
the alliance between the two countries permanent. 

The Estates ‘ Other dcviccs,’ said the Estates, in this remarkable 
iuSth to paper, ‘may seem probable for a tiihe, but we fear not 
e ibr long. We wish the best, but many incidents which 
may fall out make us to fear the worst ; but if this may 
take place, then are all doubts removed for ever. We 
have no King to offer you — the more sorry we ; but we 
present unto you him who being in place next unto a 
King shall bring with him the friendship and force of 
a kingdom. We assure you with him of the hearts 
and gobd wiU of a whole nation, which you could never 
by richer obtain. We present no stranger, but in 
"^manner your own countr^an — Seeing this isle is a 
common country to us both,, one that speaketlx your own 
language, one of the, same, religion. You need not fear 
that by. marriage of a King of Scotland unto a Quean 

^ , 

* Maitload to Cecil, September 7 . — Scotch MSS. Soils Home. 

Ibid. 
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of England, the pre-eminence of England might be de-' chas iv 
faced, 5)r that shduld always remain still for the wortjii- ~7^ 
ness thereof ; neither need you fear any alteration of the 
laws, seeing the laws of Scotland were taken out of 
England^ and, therefore, both these realms are ruled by 
one fashiodV By these means, Ireland might be re- 
formed; and thus the Queed of England become the 
stropgest princess upon the seas, and establish a certain 
monarchy by itself in the ocean, divided from the rest of 
the world.’ ‘ • 

The sincerity, the unanimity, the earnestness, with . 
which the Scots were pressing their proposals, could net 
be disputed. Mary Stuart was far away — the childless 
Queen of a foreign realm, from which at that time there 
seemed no likelihood that she would ever return. ■ Her 
sovereignty, by the expulsion of the French, had been re- 
duced to a name. Could this marriage have been brought 
about, the shadow would soon have followed fhe substance.- 
The opportunity for so complete a retaliation on the 
rival claimant of her Crown — the occasion freely offered 
of accomplishing without effort the passionately-cherished 
object of her father and grandfather, must have been a 
temptation to which Elizabeth could hardly have been 
insensible. Why thftn had Cecil been so long silent ? 

Why when he wrote at last w«s he silent stilt on the 
subject nearest to every Scottish h^rt ? and why did he 
say that he was abbut jto resign his office, and retire^ 
from the Queen’s service ? , * " 

He had been working for her gratuitously. Elizabeth 
had not allowed him even the expenses of his journey to 
Scotland. Shortly after h^ return, at the beginning of 
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Chap IV August she went on progress on whidi he had not ac- 
1560 companied her. She was entertained afiaong other places 
at Basing House hy Lord Winchester; and the old 
Marquis took the opportunity of the visit to write to Cecil 
of certain ‘ back counsels ’ about the Queen to which she 
was giving too, easy credence, and of sojtfe inftuence 
which was especially unfafourable to Ce<^ himself. 

Cecil is ont ‘ There shall never appear as’sured council,* Winchester 

ofiavonr. ‘until yoii have a smaller number, and perfect 

trust of the Princess, in them; and the mean time aU 
- good councillors shall have labour and dolour without 
reward; wherein your pact is most of all men’s, for 
your charge and pain be far above all other men’s, and 
your thanks and rewards least considered ; and specially 
for that you spend wholly of yourself, without your 
ordinary fee, land, present, gift, or anything, wliich 
must needs discomfort you; and yet Vhen your counsel 
♦is most for her Majesty’s honour and profit, the same hath 
great hindrance by her weak credit of you, and by back 
counsel ; and, so long as that manner shall continue, 
it must needs be dangerous service and unthankful.’ 

« 

The Lord Treasurer however recommended Cecil to 
bean with his treatment for the present, as well as he 
could ; “ to pas^ things* as he might, and take other 
doings in'.moderate part, till better help might come;’ 
^Vhile he himself would ‘ pUy the pjfirt of a good subject,’ 
and tell the Queen the truth,* 

Three days later Cecil himself at Basing, brought 
there pprhaps by Winchester’s letter. Of what passed 
while he was there, the only evidence is a letter written 


^ Winchester to Cecil, August 24 \ from Basing,— Burleigh Papers, vol. i. 
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by him from thence on the a 7 th of Angnst, to Sir chxpiv 
N icholas Throgmoiiron. He had urged on the Queen— ij 6 d 
but urged in vain — ^that some small presents should be 
made to those of the Scotch nobles who had done best 
service ift the war. It would ‘have been good eco- 
nomy/ he tiioi^ht-r-* spending a thousand poimds to 
save twenty hilt Elizabeth would not listen ; nor were Letter of 
her gbjections merely on the ground of inability, or of rhrog^ 
simple unwillingness to besto'y favours, since at the very 
time when she was a»cepting the unpaid services of her 
ministers, and refusing to reward tl^e exertions of Argyle 
and Lord James Stuart, she was conferring on Lord 
Hobert Dudley the lucrative "and mischifivous privilege 
of exporting woollen cloths free of duty.^ In lamenting 
her determination to Throgmorton, Cecil implied some 
grave misgivings as to her general proceedings. 

‘ I dare not write that I might speak,’, he /laid. ‘ Gfod 
send her Majesty understanding, which shall be her * 
surety ; and so full of melancholy I wish you free from it. 
as I doubt not but your fortune shall be to find you free. 

I omit to speak of my comfort in service that in this 
journey have for her honour oppressed myself* with 
debt and have no consideration made me ; I can bear 
it better for myself thto foi*others.’ * 

• . • 

Irritated at this firesh mortification, reseirting the , 
neglect of his services, <ind 'distressed perhaps morg 
deeply by a cause which mwII presently appear, Cecil 
seems now to have determined to withdraw from public 
life. On the a 9 th of August two ^ays afiber his. letter 

* Laksdowne MSB. 4. * 

“ Cecil to Throgmorton, August *7 5 from Basing. — C onway M.SS> Bdlt 
House, 

• T 2 
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to Throgmorton, he wrote to Randolph who^ was in 
Edinburgh with the Lords,* to say that he was about to 
resign his office. 

‘ Tour absence from Court,’ replied Randolfdi, on the 
7 th of September, ‘ if it so chance, wiU be jwore grievous 
unto some men than the loss of half their lives. I dare 
not as yet give them here any token thereof ; and for 
mine own part I know that when you leave that place 
you occupy many will greatly donbt what will become 
of their cause.’* 

A few days later Randolph wrote, 

‘ The reasons why you should retire yourself are 
better considered on your part than coveted of your 
friends, who wish you would abide the consummating of 
the happy work that is now in hand.’* 

Again a few days and Randolph wrote once more, in 
answer this time to some information which Cecil had 
sent him of an extremely agitating kind. 

* Though my case be as miserable and as far from 
happj good fortune as any man’s that ever travailed so 
far, or served prince with so willing and careful heart, 
yet I call God to witness I Sbrrow’ more for other men’s 
misfoil^unes than 1 l^bnt my own. 

‘ The first word that I read of your letter of the i ith* 
pf this present, conferring k mth such bruits and 
slanderous reports as have been maliciously reported by 
the ’French and their faction, so passioned my heart 


* The letter itself is lost, hvt Kandolph’s answer to it remains. 

* Eandolph to Cecil, September 7 — Scotch MSS, BdUs House, 

® Same. to the same, September 23. — MS, HM. 

^ Amy Bobsarfs death was generally known in London on the nth of Sept. 
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that no ^ef that ever I felt was like unto it ; I neither chap iv 
had word to comfort, nor advice to give to my friend^. 1560 
We measured our affection for our country tmd friends as ^*1'**“*^ 
though we had seen that heart that you wrote with your 
pen. Thfe self-same comfort that you stay yourself upon, 
quod jactas euram tuam super Domimm, doth* also re- 
lieve us, and soi'lve intend to moderate our cares. Both 

jand I thought it good for a time to keep your 

letters from all. It is yet no^time to cast such doubts.’* 

% 

These letters, too simple, too natural, and tOb varied to 
leave room for a suspicion of any intentional deception 
practised by Cecil upon his correspondents, form an in- 
troduction to the following despatch from de Quadra. 

It cannot fairly be doubted that Cecil at the end of 
August, was not in favour with the Queen ; that he was 
much dissatisfied at the state of the public service, and 
tliat he thought of leaving it. It is equally certain that 
on the nth of September, he had communicated some- , 
thing of a most distressing nature to Bandolph. 


DE QUADEA TO THE DUCHESS OP PAEMA.*, 

London^ Septemhfr ii. 

‘ Since my last letter to your ^Highness, so many great 
and unexpected matters hhve taken place here, thaft I 
think it right to give you immedikt^ information of them. 

‘On the 3rd of this month the Queen spoke to me^ 
about her marriage wi^h the Archduke. S^e said she bid 
made up her mind to marry,*and that the Archduke was 


^ Randolph to Cecil, ^Septci^ber 23. ^the Go^mment at Binissels, as the 
— SrMdi MSS. Jiolls Uouse. nearest point from which he could 

* When anything of unusual im-* receive instructions. The despatches 
portance occurred in England, tho were then forwarded to Philip* 
Spanish ambassador wrote fimt to 
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to be the man. She has just now told me drily that she 
does not intend to many, and that it cannot be. 

‘Adter my conversation with the Queen, I_ met the 
Secretary Cecil whom I knew to be in disgrace. Lord 
Robert I was aware was endeavouring to dejfrive him 
of his place. 

‘ With little difficulty S led him to the subject ; and, 
after many protestations and entreaties tliat I would 
keep secret what he was about to tell me, he said that 
the Queen was going on so strangely that he was about 
to withdraw from her, service. It was a bad sailor, lie 
said, who did not make for port when he saw a storm 
coming ; and for himself he perceived the most manifest 
ruin impending over the Queen, through her intimacy 
with Lord Robert. The Lord Robert had made himself 
master of the business of the State and of the person of 
the Queen, to the extreme injury of th« realm, with the 
intention of marrying her and she herself was shutting 
herself up in the palace, to the peril of her health and 
life. That the realm would tolerate the marriage he said 
that he did not believe ; he was therefore determined to 
retire into the country, although he supposed they would 
send kim to the Tower before they would let Ixim go. 

‘ He implored me for the love of G-od to remonstrate 
with the Queen ; to persuade her not utterly to throw 
herself away as she was doing, and to remember what 
she owed to herself and to her subjects. Of Lord Robert 
he twice said he would be .better in* Paradise than here. 

‘ I could oniy reply that J was most deeply grieved ; 
1 said he must be well aware how anxious I had always 

* r . , t 

' * Y que ol veia la perdicioii de la ^raona de la Beyna con estrema 
Reyna manifiesta causada desfe pri- injuria de todo el Eeyno, destinaudo 
yan^a de Milor Roberto, ol qual se ha casarse con ella,’ 
hecho selior de los ncgocios y de la 
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been f<jr tbe Queen’s wejl-doing. I had laboured as the chapiy 
K ing my master had directed me, to persuade her .to 
live quietly and to marry — with how little effect he 
himself could tell. I would try again however as soon 
as I ha^ an opportunity. 

‘He told me the Queen cared nothing for foreign 
princes ; she did not believe ?hat she stood in any need 
of tlieir support. She yras deeply in debt taking no 
thought how to clear herself, and she had ruined her 
credit in the City.* ^ 

‘ Last of all he said that they were thinking of destroy- 
ing Lord Eobert’s wife. They had. given out that she > 
was ill ; but she was npt ill at all ; sHe was very well, 
and was taking care not to J>e poisoned ; God he 
trusted would never permit such a crime to be accom- 
plished or allow so wicked a conspiracy to prosper.* 

‘ TliLs business ,of the Secretary cannot but produce 
some great results; for it is terrible. Jklany men I 
believe are as displeased as he’ especially the Duke of^ 
Norfolk, whom he named to me, as one of those most 
injured by Lord Robert, and most hostile to him. 

‘ The day after this conversation the Queen On -her 
return from hunting told me that Lord Robert’s wife Death of 
was dead or nearly so, and begged me to say nothing Ko^i-t. 
about it. Assuredly it i# a matter full of shame* and 
infamy ; but for all this I do nbt^feel sure that *she wiU 
immediately marry him, or indeed that she will marr^^ 
• ■ 

^ • 

* Again this letter receives an • * * Por ultimo me dix6 qne pen- 
accidental confinnatlon from another ,saban Jiacer morir a su miiger de 
source. For some reason, the London Roberto y» quo ahora publicamentc 
merchants, in this {uonth.of Sep-, estabaanala, pero que no t^staba sino 
tember, refused a request of EUzabc^ muy buena, y se guardaba muy bien 
to them to pay 60,000?. which was ser avenenada, y que nunca Dios 
due at Antwerp MSS, permitiria tan gran maldad, lu podria 

Sept. 1^60, liolh House, tener buen suceso tan mal negocio,’ 
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Chap IV at all. She wants resolution t^j take any decided step ; 

1560 aiid as Cecil says she wishes to . act like'her father. 

Scptomber , quarrels among themselves and Cecil’s retire- 

ment from office will do no harm to the good cause. 
We could not have to do with any one worse ^han he 
has been; but likely enough' a revolution may come of 
it. The Queen may be serft to the Tower, and they may 
make a king of Lord Huntingdon who is a great herf tic, 
calling in a party in Fran<^ to help them, because they 
know that when they aim at injuring religion they have 
nothing to hope for frqm his Majesty. I have my sus- 

Sjmptomv picions on both these points. It is quite certain that 
the heretics wislr to have Huntingdon made king. Cecil 
himself told me that he vras the true heir to the crown ; 
Henry the Seventh having usurped it from the House of 
York. That they may have recourse to the French I 
dread, from the close intimacy which has grown up be- 
tween Cecil and the Bishop of Valence. It may be that 
•1 am over-suspicious ; but with such people it is always 
prudent to believe the worst. Certain it is they say 
openly that they will not have a woman over them any 
more ; and this one is likely to go to sleep in the palace, 
and to twake with her lover in the Tower. The French 
too are not asleep. Even Cecil says Non dormit Judas. 
We .can be sure of nothing* except of revolution and 
change.' If I made up Ho them they would trust me 
and tell nve all ; but 1 have no orders what to do, and 
^ until I receive instructions I shall'listen to both sides 
and temporize. ' Your Highness will be pleased to give 
me dhrections. I show the .Catholics all the attention in 
my powjer ; and th'ey otc not so broken but what if his 
Majesty will give the word thpy will- resist the machina- 
tions of the rest. It is important that his Majesty 
should know that there is no hope of improvement in the 
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Queem she will be his enemy and her own to the lasl^ CH*riv 
as I have always Wd him. ^ ,;6o 

‘ Sinc« this was written the death of Lord Eohett’s 
wife has been given out publicly. The Queen said in 
Italian-^*' Que si ha rotto il collo.” It seems that she 
fell down a staircase.’^ • 

]!t(any difficulties present themselves on reading this 
letter. It seems so unhke^ that the cautious Cecil, 
if possessed of suchb deadly ^rets, should have chosen 
the Spanish ambassador as the depository of *thejn, that 
de Quadra might be imagined rather to have invented^ 
the story for the Duchess aof Parma'si amusement, or 
Cecil to have bben playing upon the bishop’s credulity. 

Yet the ambassador can hardly be supposed in a matter 
which touched the interests of the Spanish Q-ovemment 
so nearly, to have imposed upon the Regent of the 
Netherlands with an idle falsehood ; while, although it is 
most strange that despondracy should have* carried Cecil, 
so far, yet the substance of the bishop’s communication 
falls in but too closely with what is known from other 
quarters of Cecil's state of mind ; and it is impossible to 
believe that in mere practice or diplomatic trickery he 
would have compromised the Queen’s honour. 

Well might Randolph say that he had never felt grief 
like that wliich Cecil’s letter gave him,* if this Vas the 
mystery which it contained. * .* 

But to leave conj^tui^. ^ 

It has been seen that for.fifteen months Lord Robert 
Dudley had been spoken of qa th§ probable husband of 
the Queen. To him alone she had shown signs, of per- 
sonal attachment. That he had a wife already had not 


MS, Simancas, 
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Chap IV been held an insuperable objection ; and the expectations 
^ 1560 had been general that Lady Dudley would be disposed 
poison or divorce.* , 

Loid Robert Eleven years before when a boy of nineteen Dudley 
had married the daughter of Sir John EobsaA. The 
ceremony was performed at tlie court, and is mentioned 
by Edward in his diary;** but it was a love match, and 
had not been a happy one.® ^ » 

Lady Dudley appeared aj; no time in public with her 
husband, either in the eclipse or inrthe sunshine of his 
fortunes. Erom the date of Elizabeth’s accession cer- 
\ tainly, if not from an earlier period, she was living child- 
less and alone at Cumnor Hall three miles from Oxford, 
a clog on his ambition^ an obstacle to tlie hopes wliioh 
the Queen’s marked favour encouraged him to entertain. 

If either by Dudley himself or by dependants who 
hoped to benefit by his promotiouj her murder was 
really contemplated, the pre&Mre of the Arran mar- 
»riage was an inducement, to 'be'IJtiick about it. Certain 
it is, that on the 8th of September, at the time or within 
a day of the time when Cecil told tlie Spanish ambassa- 



^ It must be particularly observed 
that these exixjctatioiis were not 
inventions subsequent to J^ady Duel* 
ley’s death, but arc proved to have 
existed anterior to it. The stofy told 
by Parsons tbV Jesuit, in Leicester's 
^(mrnmwc(dth copied by Ashmole 
in^his Antiquities o^Berh^ire and’ 
preserved by local tradition, is known 
to cveigr one through Scott’s novel. 
The charity of later yc^rs fias in-* 
dined to believe that it wa^ a ca- 
lumny invented by the Jesuits 
against Leioester^ whom they hated 
as the leader of t^e Puritans ; *and as 
it was not published till a quarter of 


a century after the crime — if crime 
there was — ^had been committed, it 
will not* be relied upon in this place 
for evidence. The reader will judge 
for himself how far Parsons dcscr\^*s 
credit. 

® Diarj' of Edward VI., June 4, 
1549 . — Subnet’s CoUcctanca, 

• ‘ Kuptias carnales in l«etitia in- 

cipiunt in luctu terminantur,* was the 
remarkable reference of Cecil to Dud- 
, ley’s first jnarriage, in a sarcastic paper 
on his qualifications to be the QueenV 
husband. In 1 5 66,wben the Archduke ■ 
Carlos was again a candidate for Eliza- 
beth’s hand, and Dudley was again the 
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dor that there was a plot to MU her, Amy Dmdley was cbap iv 
found dead at th% foot of a staircase. , i;6o 

Lord Eobert was at Windsor.^ It appears that before 
he was 'made aware that his wife was dead, he had heard 


difficulty, Cecil, mort sketched considered, and of the merits of the 
a table of the necessary points to be *two suitors 


To BE CONSIDEEED IN THE MaRBIAGE. 


Convenient Person. 


Gabolus.* 


f;.'i ... 

Eakl of Lbicks^b. 


In birth. . . . 

In degree . . . 

Ill age .... 
Li b^uty and con- 
stitution. 

In wealth , , . 

Ill frieudsliip . . 


In education , , 

In knowledge . . 


In likelihood to 
bear children. 


In likelihood to love 
his wife. 


Nephew and brother of an 
Emperor. 

An Archduke horn . . 

Of — and never marriod . 
To be judged of • . . • 

I By report '3000 ducats by 
the year. , 

The Emperor, the King of 
Spain, the Dukes of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Cleves, 
Florence, Ferrara, and 
Mantua. 

Amongst Fringes always , 
All qualitieft|iblo^iug to a 
Frince-Hpltguiigei^ wars, 
liunting,^i.tid riuii%,‘* 

His father, Ferdinando, 
hath therein been blessed 
witli multitude of cbil- 
dren. His brother, Maxi- 
milian, hath plenty'. His 
sisters of Bavaria, Cleves, 
Mantua, and Poland, have 
already many childmn. 
His father Ferdinando^ vi 


In reputation 


Honoured of all men , . 




Bom son of a Knight, liis 
grandfather a Squire. 

All Earl made. 

Meet. ^ 

• Meet. 

• 

All of the Queen, and iti 
debt. 

None but such as shall have 
of tho Queen. 


In England* 

Meet tor a courtier. 


• Nuptite steriles.* No bro- 
brother had children, and 
yet then* wives have — 
ihicliess of Norfolk. Him- 
self married, and no chil- 
dren. 


Nnptioa camales a loeiitia 
incipiuiit ct in Zaefu fer- 

Hated of jnany> His wife’s 
death. 


Notes in Cecil’s hand . — Hatfidd M 8 S. 

^ In accepting the corrcspondeuce Blount himsekl! since they are signed 

Ixitwcen Dudley and Sir Thoma^ by Mm altemahdy ‘ T. B.’ and ‘ R. D.’ 

Blount, as giving a true account of* . In ong instance, in the haste bf signa- 
the inquest, it is right tliat I should ture Blouift subscribed one of Dudley’s 
say what these lotteis are. • • letters^ by mistake, with Ms own ini- 

They am preserved in a voluijie tials, and wrote the * R. D.’ over thorn, 

of the Pepys MSS,y at Cambridge, There being no pains whatever taken 

They are not originals, but they are to vary the liandwriting of the letters 

copies, all written in the same hand, themselves, or to imitate Dudley’s 

and written out for Sir Thomas real signature, it is obvious that they 
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something which hoyd alaxraed him; for his cousin Sir 
Thomas Blount had left him before the news arrived to 
go down to Cumnor. A husband on receiving news of 
the sudden and violent death of a lady in whom he had 
so near an interest, might have been expected to 'have at 
least gone in person to the spot. liord Eobert however 
contented himself with sending a letter after Blount, de» 
siring that the strictest inquiry should be made into the cir- 
cumstances ' that an inquest should be held immediately, 
and ' the discreetest and most substantial men should be 
chosen for the jury.’ He prayed his cousin, as he ‘ loved 


couM nol have been int\:nded as comi- 
tei-feits; but there are circiunstanees 
connected with the productioiv of 
them which suggest one or two ques- 
tions. 

In the same volume, and ap 
parently forming part of the same set 
of papers, is an indistinct and muti- 
lated letter from Blount to Leicester, 
written, it would seem, in 1566 — at 
any rate, after Dudley was made Earl, 
— ^from which it appears that the 
question of Amy Rolisart’s death had 
been secretly revived by the Council 
in connexion with the appearance of 
fresh symptoms of a desire in Eliza- 
beth to make Leicester her husband,. 
Blount r had been sent for by the 
Council to be cross-qudbtioned. lie 
was very sorry, he said, thiic he 
bad not been ‘able to speak with 
Leicester before he encountered his 
exattLination. It appdb^'ed that more 
than one of Amy llobsart’s re- 
lations liad been raising quqfttions 
about her death; that they were 
secretly sup^rted by several bOble- 
men ; that one of them John Ap- 
pleyard, her hali-brother, had been 
offered a thousand pounds if he 
would come forward and give evi- 
dence; and that Lcioestev in an 


*ontervicw with Appleyard, had been 
so angry that Blount thought he 
would have run him through the 
body. 

The inquiry was so secret that 
except from this fragment, we know 
nothing of it, It is but a conjecture, 
but it is not an unlikely one, that the 
correspondence between Blount and 
Dudley was produce^! by the former 
in the course of the investigation, as 
evidence in Leicester’s favour. But in 
that case, and in any case, it remains 
to ask why he produced copies of the 
letters if he w'as in t)ossessiun of tho 
originals, unless there was something 
in tho origjnals which be was unwilling 
to'show?’* Dow, if the originals were 
destroyed, was he able to bring for- 
ward those exact co])ies? or if we 
suppose him to have kept copies of 
his oivn letters at the time wlicn they 
w’ero written, why did he not keep 
the originals of those which he re- 
* ceived from Dudley ? These ques- 
tions may admit of very simple 
answers, but they are sufficient to 
throw a shade of uncertainty over 
their value as witnesses in Dudley’s 
defenc(J. They are printed in Pet- 
TiuBEw’s Enquiry into tite Death 
Amy Bolmrt, 
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him aj>d tender^ his quietness, to use all devices and CBAPtV , 
means for learning of the truth without respect to living 1560 '■f 
person especially he begged Blount himself not to ‘ dis- 
semble,’ but to tell him faithftilly and truly ‘whether it 
happened by evil chance or villany.’ 

If this letter was really written by Dudley, and if it 
was not written to be seen Ky others, which there is no 
reason to believe, it is inconsistent with a consciousness 
of guilt in himself. Lord 5dl>ert affected no sorrow for 
his wife’s death, bufrexpressed the utmost alarm for ‘ the 
talk which the wicked world would use;’ he suspected, to 
say the least, that there might have been a murder — o£r- * 
course in his own interest,* for no othbr motive is ima- 
ginable — and he desired an inqqiry as the only means to 
clear his own reputation. A postscript added that he 
had sent for his wife’s half-brother, John Appleyard, 
with others of he,r friends, to be present at the inquest.^ 

Blount replied on the iith from Cumnor. He said 
that the coroner before his arrival, had already called a 
jury, ‘ as wise and able men being but countrymen, as 
ever he saw.’ The cause of the death, so far as had then 
appeared, was lost in mystery. The servants were all 
absent when it happened, at Abingdon Fair, where they 
had been sent according to their own story by Lady 
Dudley herself. Tney hSd gone in the moming-*-they 
returned to find their mistress “djad. She had* been in 
bad spirits ; ‘ she had been heard many times to pra^ 

God to deliver her from desperation and there were 
other stories which showed she had been in * a strange 
mind.’ Blount suggested to on% of her attendants that 
she had perhaps destroyed ^herseji^ *But he was told she 
‘ was a good and virtuous gentlewoman,’ unlikely to 


^ Lord Robert Dudley to Thomas Blount, September 9, from Windsor.— 
Pgttigbew. • 
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Chav IV have taken any step of that kind ; and the desperation, 
ij6o if it was true that she expected poison, could easily he 
explained. 

On the 13th Blount wrote again to say that tlie j^ry 
were very active ; ‘ whether equity was the cSuse or 
malice against Foster,* he kifew not.’ They were very 
* secret,’ yet lie could not hear that they had found ‘ any 
presumption of evU,’ although he believed some of tl;iem 
‘would be sorry if they failed.*”* For himself, his own 
opinion was ‘ much quieted ;’ he pould learn ‘ almost 
nothing to ihake him think that any man should be the 
■>vdoer of it.’* 

A letter undated, but probably next in time, follows 
from Dudley to Blount, saying that the foreman of the 
jury had written to him — ^that although the inquiry was 
not yet over, for anything they could learn ‘ it was a 
very misfortune.’ Dudley said that he was much re- 
lieved ; but for better security, after the first jury had 
given their verdict, he wished that there might be a 
second, and the investigation be pursued further. He 
had desired another of the Blounts — Sir Bichard — ‘ a 
perfect honest gentleman,’ to be present; and he un- 
derstood that Appleyard was there also, as well as Arthur 
Bobsart Lady Dudley’s own brother.* 

If Dudley was dissatisfied with the inquiry, it became 
more than ever his duty to hasten in person to the spot ; 
■ yet his conduct was not that of a person who had a crime 
his own conscience. He knew that the world would 
beheve him guiJty, and he had the most serious mis- 
givinge that his wife had replly been murdered ; yet for 
his own sake he seamed to wish that there should be a 

^ o •* a • ' 


^ Antony Foster, the owner erf Cumnor Hall. » 

* Blount to Dudley, September 13. — Pettigrew, p, 30. 

* Dudley to Bloimr . — Jbul 
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searching examination ; and in sending her brother, he*^ cita^ 
appeared to he gi'rtng the best security for fair play. 1560 

There was something in the conduct of the pro- ®*p‘*°*" 
ceedings* which was not satis&ctory, and whether the 
inquest 4 iad been adequate or not, the people in the 
neighbourhood did not thiE^ so. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember, Lever the ' preacher •wrote from Coventry to 
Cecily that ‘ the country was full of dangerous suspicion 
and muttering,’ and he entreated that there might be 
an ‘ earnest searchijig and liying of the truth, with 
punishment if any were found gfuilty ;* if the Inaiter was 
hushed up or passed over, ‘ the displeasure of God, the^ 
dishonour of the Queen, au^ the ddnger of the whole 
realm was to be •feared.’^ 

In deference to the general outcry, either the in- 
quiry was protracted, or a second jury, as Dudley 
suggested, was chosen.* Lord Bobert himself was pro- 
foundly anxious, although his anxiefy may have been 
as much for his own reputation, as for the’ discovery of 
the truth. Yet the exertions to unravel the mystery 
still failed of their effect. No one could be found who 
had seen Lady Dudley fall, and she was dead when she 
was discovered. Eventually, after an investigation ap- 
parently without precedent for the strictness with which 
it had been conducted, the jifry returned a verdiqf; of 
accidental death; and Lord Bobert waS thus formally 
acquitted. Yet the conclusion wsil evidently jof a kind 
which would not silencq suspicion ; it was not proved^ 
that Lady Dudley had beenjnaurdered ; but the cause 8f 

• 

• 

^ Lever to Sir F. K^ollys (md Cecil, • Tet ymdo well satisfy mS with. the 
Sept. 17. — Bueleigh Pajpers, vol. i. ^ discreat jury you say are chosen 
* On the 27th of September, Dud- already,’ This can hardly be the 
ley wrote again to Blount — ‘ Until I sairtie ju^ which was sitting sixteen 
hear from you how the matter falleth da3^Wore, and with whose foreman 
out, in very truth I cannot be quiet, Dudl^ bad been in correspondence. 
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Chap IV the death was still left to conjectare ; and were there 
1560 nQthing more — ^were Cecil’s words to ‘ de Quadra proved 
September Ijq forgery — a cloud would still rest over Dud- 
ley’s fame. Cecil might well have written of him, 
as he did in later years, that he ‘ was infamed by 
his wife’s death and the" shadow which hung over 
his name in the popular belief, would be intelligible even 
if it was undeserved * 

A paper remains howevw among Cecil’s MSS. which 
proves that Dudley was less zealouf for inquiry than he 
seemed; that his unhappy wife was indeed murdered; 
and that with proper exertion the guilty persons might 
have been discovered. That there should be a universal 
impression that a particular person was about to be 
made away with, that tliis person should die in a 
mysterious violent manner, and yet that there should 
have been no foul play after all, would have been a com- 
bination of coincidences which would not easily find 
«. credence in a well-constituted court of justice. 

The strongest point in Dudley’s favour was that he 
sent his wife’s half-brother John Appleyard, to the 
inquest, Appleyard some years after in a fit of irrita- 
tion, ‘ let fall words of anger, and said that for Dudley’s 
sake he had covered the murder of his sister.’ * Being 
examined by Cecil, he admitted that the investigation 
at Cumnor had after idl been inadequately conducted. 
He said ‘ that he had^'oftentimes moved the Lord Bobert 
t^to give him leave, and to countenaiice him in the prose- 

•w. * i 

c — 

* BthiLEiGH Pajjers, vol. 1. 

i a ‘ Down stairs 

* Tumble — tumble headlong ; so < 

The surest way to chains a woman's tongue 
Js break her neck : a politician did it.’ 

•^TorhtMre Tragedy ^ quoted by Pettigrew. 

* Note of the examination of John Aprdeyard, in Cecil’s hand,— Hatfield 
Mi^S. 
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cuting of the trial of the murder of his sister — adding chap iv 
that he* did take the Lord Eobert to he innocent thereof; ^ 1560 
but yet he thought it an easy matter to find out the ^‘*“**' 
offenderl — affirming thereunto, wd showing ce^in cir* 
cumstaAses which moved him to think surely that she DecUration 
was murdered — ^whereunto he said that the Lotd Robert 
always assured him that he thought it was not fit to 
deal^auy further in the matter, considering that by order 
of law it was already found otherwise, and that it was so 
presented by a jury^ Nevertheless the said Appleyard 
in his speech said upon examination, that the jury had 

not as yet given up their verdict.’^ ^ 

% 

• • 

If Appleyard spoke the truth, there is no more to be 
said. Tlie conclusion seems inevitable, that although 
Dudley was innocent of a direct participation in the crime, 
the unhappy lady was sacrificed to his ambition. She was 
murdered by persons who hoped to profit by his elevation 
to the tlirone; and Dudley himself — aware that if the. 
murder could be proved, public feehng would forbid his 
marriage with the Queen — used private means, notwith- 
standing his affectation of sincerity, to prevent the search 
from being pressed inconveniently far. 

But seven years had passed before Appleyard spoke, 
wliile the world in ;the antefval was silenced by, the 
verdict : and those who wished to be cohvinced perhaps 
believed Dudley innocent. It is hecessary to.'remember 
this to understand the conduct of Cecil. ® 

When first Tie spoke to de Quadra, Ms dismay at tile 
prospect had perhaps led him to believe more than was 
hrue, and he must have supposed tlie case to be desperate. 


^ Note of iho oznmiiuttion of John Appleyard, in Choirs hand.-7HAT- 
JIELD MSS. 

£LIZ. I. « IJ 
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Chap IV What followed is full of obscurity.^ That the Queen 
1560 wQuld attempt to marry Dudley now 'that he was free 
^***““'^ was the immediate and universal expectation. The 
Xiondon preachers who had set their hearts ‘ on her 
taking Anran, burst into a scream of indignation. The 
Dudleys were detested by the greater part of the nobility, 
and it was supposed that ‘Arundel, Norfolk, Pembroke, 
and others, would forcibly interfere.® 

The Bishop of Aquila reported that there were anxious 
meetings of the Council; the coujctiers paid a partial 
homage to Dudley ; v^hile Cecil and the Protestants, in 
' ^imminent dread of convulsion, thought of pressing the 
Queen to de^are> Huntingdon her successor. Then again 
there was a compromise. Huntingdon, though no friend 
of Dudley’s, was his brother-in-law, and the verdict at 
Cumnor seemed to bear Mm clear of crime. It was ru- 
moured — seemingly on Xioid Eobert’s own autliority — 
that some private but formal betrothal had passed be- 
tween the Queen and himself. Cecil, either in appearance 

^ De Quadra’s letters for the six together, and to make mistakes iu 
weeks which followed the murder hurriedly reading a foreign language 
are lost. There remain only at Si- in manusenpt, is not difiicult. 1 
mancas, abstracts of their contents, subsequently took careful copies of 
which tell the story most imperfectly, these and all the MSS. from which 
On my first perusal of them, I sent a I quote in this history, 
hasty paper from Spain to Frasei^s • The wying of Arthur Gunter to 
Magazine, in which there are so- George Cotton, that ‘Ere this my 
vcral mistSikes, which* I take Lord Bobert’s wife is dead, and she 

opportunity of acknowledging. 1 broke her neck. It is in a number 
^baTe no exca& to offer, except that of heads that the Queen will marry 
^the paper was written in the first hin^ If%he do you shall see a grand 
ex6itement of what ^appeared to me stir, for my Lord*' Arundel is sure of 
an important discovery. From the *tbe Earl of Pembroke and the Lord 
essential part of wbat 1 then^ wrote Bich, with divers others, to be ready 
I have nothing to retract; but I with the putting up of his finger ; and 
admit fully that I misread tb«;*notes wthenshalVyauseethe “ White Horse ’* 
which refer to what took place at the (^e badge of tho Arundels) bestir 
Council, after Amy Bobsart’s murder, him, for my Lord is of great power.’ — 
They consist of a series of uncon- B^tember^ 1560. * Hatfield MSB, 
nected propositiqDSi loosely strung 
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or in rgality, consented to be reconciled to him and the cha * it 
reconciliation was in some ‘way connected with the plan 1560 
for the recognition of Himtingdon as heir presumptive.* 

In the midst of the confusion, Lady Dudley was 
Splendi 3 ly buried at St. Mary’s, at Oxford— the gor- 
geousness of the ceremonial was intended to drown 
suspicion. Some members of* the Council gave the sanc- 
tion, of their presence.® ^or the rest, amidst imperfect 
reports themselves half composed of rumour, it is certain Hentationof 
only that throughout September there was the utmost ®*'®®***’'’ 
excitement and uncertainty. Atdast, in the beginning ^ 
of October, the Queen told Cecil ‘ thfit she had made up*^ 
her mind, and did not intendto marry th*e Iiard Eobert.’^ 


^ This was certainly true- Cecil 
had pcrliaps discovered that things 
were not so had as he had feared — 
he may really after the verdict have 
thought Dudley innocent of the 
murder ; at any mte he visited him, 
and they parted apparently friends, 
as the following letter among the 
Uatfield mss. proves— 

Loud Kodert Dudley to Cecil. 
(Endorsed in Cecil’s hand.) Sept. 1 5 60. 

‘ Sir, — 1 thank you for your being 
here, and the great friendship which 
you have shown towards mo I shall 
not forget. I am very loath *10 wislf 
you here again, but I would be very 
glad to be with you there. I pray 
you let mo hear from you what you 
think best for me to do. • If gou 
doubt, I pray you the question, 
for the sooner you can advise me 
thither the more I shall thank you. 
1 am sorry so sudden a chance should 
breed me so great ^ change; for 
methinks 1 am here all this while aq 
it wore in a dream, and too far — too 
far from the place where 1 am bound 
to be ; when methinks also this long 


idle time cannot esLCuse me from the 
duty I have to diseliarge elsewhere. 

I* pay you help him, that ?eems to 
l^herty out of so great bondage. 
Foi^et me not though you see me 
not, and I will remember you and 
fail ye not; and m wish you well , 
to do. In haste this morning. 

‘ E. Dudley. 

‘I beseech you sir foiget not to 
offer up the humble sacrifice you 
promised me.* 

* ‘ Que cl designo de Cecil y de 
aquellos hereges de encaminar el 
Eeyno al Condc de Huntingdon es 
cerrissimo ]x>rque al fin Cecil be ha 
rcndjdo A Mildrd Boberto* el qual 
dice qu% se haya casado con la Beyua 
en presaicia de su herumno y do dos ^ 
mugeres de su camara.’ — Abstract of 
BE Quadra’s Letters, MS, SimancSs, 

• » Ibid. 

^ So Ceqi^ jtliliself, told de (^adra, 
— *E 1 ^isp^eie que le habia dicho 
V Cecil q'ue la Beyua estaba resuelta en 
no se casar con Hi^tiBoberto, segun 
quo de la misma halbt^' ent^ido.’ 

of a letter .Quadra 

to Philip, Ottdber 1 3 . ' ; ^ 

’ ' u 2 ' 
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But the next hour, or the next moment, she^ might 
1560 again change her mind. Thfe only real security was in 
^*****”'*^ another marriage, and to this Cecil addressed himself 
with all his energy. The people were in no humour to 
be trifled with, and insisted that they must ha/e some- 
thing to look to in case of hw death. There was a fear 
that Philip might take up Lady Catherine Grey again, 
with an Austrian prince for a husband.* Lady Margaret 
and the Earl of Lennox prpposed to de Quadra to with- 
, draw to Flanders, and place themselves at the disppis^ 
of Philip. *The Hunl?ngdon afiair was probably found 
viimpossible ; and the nation was justly impatient at what 
appeared to them Elizabeth’s culpable trifling. 

General There were many suitors. The Scotch ambassadors 
niuicty to their way ; the King of Sweden was looked for 

ramw.** person ; the Duke of Holstein was said to be 

coming, and there was a talk of the Duke de Nem9urs. 
Cecil's preference — ^if Arran was impossible — was for the 
•Archduke Charles. The Queen herself, notwithstanding 
her declaration to the contrary, would marry, if she 
might marry the person she cared for ; and her unfor- 
tunate passion placed her truest friends in the position 
of requiring her to take a husband, and yet of refusing 
her the only man on whom her fancy had &stened itself. 

Dudley too had his friends at tiie court — the ladies 
chiefly or the mean intriguing eunuch race of the officers 
of the household ; an 3 even among the peers some one 
^br two. Lord Sussex, to whom*" Cecil wrote for an 
opinion, viewed the question, practically, and on physical 
grouhds was inclinec^ to let the Queen have her way. 
The Austrian allianc^^ had its advantages ; the union 


' ‘ Temen que muriendo la Heyna Y. meteria aquelreyno en m casapor 
via de Miladi Oaterina .*— qf a letter from de Quadra to Philip. 
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of Scotland and England would no doubt be of great chap iv 
politick importance; but England’s true and best se< 1560 
curity would be in the prince which * God Aould give 
her Majesty of her body.’ And, therefore, Sussex- said — 

‘ I wish not her Majesty to linger this matter of so opinion of 
great importance, but to cho<jse speedily, and therein to 
follow so much her own affection as by the looking upon 
him* whom she should choose, omnes ^‘us sensus titilla- 
which shall be the readiest way with the help of 
God' to bring us a blessed prince which shall redeem us 
out of thraldom. • 

‘ If I knew that England had other^ rightful inheri-^ 
tors, I would tjien advise otherwise, and seek to serve 
the time by a husband’s choice. ’But — seeing she is ulii- 
mum reftigium, and that no riches, Mendship, foreign 
alliance, or any other present commodity that might 
come by a husband, can serve our turn without issue of 
her body — if the Queen will love anybody,* let her love 
where and whom she list, so much thirst I to see her 
love ; and whomsoever she sliall love and choose, him will 
I love, honour, and serve to the uttermost.’* 


Love for Dudley Elizabeth probably did not feel; a 
strong fancy rather, which contradiction made more 
violent, and from which she turned away herself when- 
ever those around her seemed disposed to yield. She 
proposed to make the favourite a •peer, and the patent^ 
was drawn ou^ but*wh«n it was brought to her to si^ 
she cut it id pieces with a»penknife,* saying that ‘ the 
Dudleys had been traitors throu^ three descents." \ 


1 


> Sugges to Cecil, (October 34, 1560. for the purpoge; when they veto 

— /I’M MSS, EdlU House, * presented, she, with a knife, cut them 

* ‘ The Queen’s .Majesty stayeth asunder.’ — Jmes to ThrogmorUm^ 

the creation. The hills were drawn /Tew. 30. Habdwick Popers, vol. i. 
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lovers’ qiiitrrel followed. The lady half-relented. ‘Eohin 
w|us clapped on the cheeks with No, “'no, the bear and 
the ra^ed staff is not so soon overthrown and they 
‘■were as great as ever tiiey were.’ But when the cour- 
tiers said, many him then, the Queen would ‘ php with 
£ii»)bet]> her lips : ‘ she would not mariy a subject.’ ‘ Men would 
come and ask for my Lord’s grace;’ and when they 
said, ‘ She might make him a King,’ ‘ that she would in 
no wise agree to.’* 

Meanwhile the political clouds were gathering agaia. 
The treaty of Edinburgh was but a half-victory; the 
doubtful attitude of Philip and the conspiracy of Am- 
boise had checked t‘he enterprises of the Guises ; but the 
Bishop of Valence and de Bandan had not concealed 
their contempt for Elizabeth’s pretensions to a right of 
interference in Scotland. The Duke of Guise had used 
his time well, and for the moment seemed to have 
trampled out the conflagration in France. The King of 
. Navarre and Conde were thrown into prison ; their fol- 
lowers were hunted down, hanged, shot, broken on the 
wheel, tom in pieces by horses ; and the Catholics were 
watching their opportunity to renew the struggle with 
England.* ‘If,’ wrote Throgmorton on the 8th of 
September to Cecil, ‘ her Majesty do not provide to keep 
that which she has now obtaiaed bbyond the expectation 
of all men, it had been better to have stood in the mer<y 
of your enemy.’’ , 

The French Government saiiopfenly that the commis- 
sioners had exceeded their powers, and tKat they would 

never acknowledge that Elizabeth possessed rights over 

«- - - - ■ ■ 

* i I • , 

* Sir Henry Neville to Throgmorton. — Conway MSSC 

> * Hclacion dc las cartas del ohispo de Aquila al Bey, de 25 Julio y 3 Agosto, 
1560. 

3 Conway M88. Bdk Eoim, 
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the French Queen’s subjects. Alva assured Sir Thomas chap nr 
Chamberlain that* but for Philip a second French arqiy 1560 
would have been in Scotland before the end of the sum- 
mer. fhe galleys were coming round from Marseilles; 
the dockyards at Havre and Brest were in foU activity ; 
and Mary Stuart' proposed to lead in person the next 
expedition which 'should saik^ ‘What thinketh your 
Queen ?’ Alva said. ‘ Hath the French King no party in ^ , 

England? Yea, I assure you, he hath a great party - 
Huere ; and, I fear ma, I may say as great as the Queen, 
or greater. Should he land io,opo or iiydoo men at 
Dover or the Isle of Wight it will be a shrewd piece of. 
work, and be found more difficult *to remedy than all 
men would thiilk.’ The' Guises pored daily over plans 
of the English harbours ; they were again in communi- 
cation with the Pope ; and at Eome it was said openly 
that the articles concluded at Edinburgh were not, would 
not and should not be ratified ; the Pope would assist 
the French "with 5000 men, at his o^wn expense.® At.' 
the first mention of ratification at Paris, Throgmorton 
was told plainly ‘that the English treaty was part of 
the Scotch trealy ; that a treaty made by subjects with- 
out consent of their sovereign was void ; and that the 
English treaty was therefore void sooner than permit 
the league between England md Scotland to continue 
the King of Prance would ‘ quit all * and as ‘for the 
arms and style, they belonged o^ right to the French 
Queen, and she would nut abandon Giem.® ^ 

If Elizabet?’would neither marry the* Archduke nSr 


♦ ^ 

* ‘ Advertisement from, beyond ^ Venio%,October 30, 
seas .’ — Domestic MSy. BoUb House. MSS. BtMs House, 

Sir Thomas Chamberlain to Elizi- * Throgmorton to Chamberlain, 
betb. — Spani^ MS^, Ibid, November 21,' 1560. — Wright’s 

* John Sheres to Cecil; from EUzahethy vol. i. 
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admit the Papal nmicio, sooner or later the Eng of 
Spain wonld ' he against her ; if she * refused Arran it 
was likdy that the Scots would turn against her. 
The rumour that' she would marry neither of them, and 
that she intended instead to take Lord Bobert ‘l)udley» 
was caught at in the Couil of Paris with passionate 
delight. In Paris thertf were no ‘uncertainties how 
Amy Eobsart met her end. ^ Mary Stuart’s wit ^ve 
expression to the popular feeling. The Queen of £kig- 
land, she said, was about to marry»her horsekeeper, who 
had killed his wife to ^nake a place for her and Throg- 
..morton could only console himself with believing that the 
report was a calumny, and that while Cecil was in power 
so wild a step was impossible. Were it true, he could see 
nothing but instant ruin, and could but exclaim — 

* Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem.’ * 

So he wrote to Cecil, and Cecil’s ahswer was little re- 
, assuring. Elizabeth h^ contemplated a marriage with 
Dudley, perhaps was contemplating it still ; andHving in 
the focus of the European conspiracies against her, Throg- 
morton read too plainly in the exultation of her enemies 
the frightful danger in which she would involve herself. 
He at least refused to credit the Cumnor inquest. ‘ He 
knew not,’ he wrote, ‘whafi cou^itenance to bear, the 
bruits were so brim of Jhe marriage of the Lord Eobert 
and the dpath of his Wife.’ ‘ He would rather,’ he said, 
iC’ * perish with honesty than live with shame,* and he 
h^ng into h^ remonstrance the whole *Vfnergy that he 

t 

‘ If, Mr. Cedi,’ he wrote, you think J have any small 



* Dudley was Master of the Horse. 

* Throgmorton to Cecil, October ao. — Cohway M8S^ Bolls House, 
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skill or judgment in things at home, or can conjecture se* crap ir 
quels, 1 do assure you, the matter succeeding, our state is 1560 
in great danger of utter destruction ; and so fex, methiniss, 

I already see iuto the matter, as I \rish myself already 
dead h^ause I 'would not lire unto that day. 

‘ If the matter be not already determined; 1 require sir n. 
you, as you hear a true and fadthM heart to her Majesty 
and, realm, and desire to keep them from utter the 
dtescdation, in viscerUms *Jesu ChrisH I coniure you to 
.dp {ilL your endeavQur to hinder that marriage. We 
hegfin to be in derision already for the bruit qnly; if 
it take place we .shall be opprobrium hominum ef abjectio • 
pM)is. God and religion ^hall be'ouj; of estimation; 
the Queen our sovereign discredited, contemned and 
neglected ; our country ruined, undone and made prey. 

With tears and sighs, as one being already almost con- 
confounded, I beseech you again and again to set to your 
wits and all your help to stay the Commonwealth, which 
lieth now in great hazard.^ , ’ ’ , 

So desperate the situation seemed to Throgmorton 
that, not contented with writing to Cecil, he determined 
to address Elizabeth herself. First he proposed to send 
a letter to her, but remembering that he must write in 
cipher, and that his despatch would perhaps be de- 
ciphered by a second hand for, the Queen’s use,* he sent 
his secretary with a verbal mess^e, and a Iptter to Sir ' 
Thomas Parry, whowva^supposed tobethe chief promote® 
of the Dudle^ marriage. , • 

The secretary found Elizabeth at Greenwich, and 
admitted to a private audience. * • 

She asked v^hy he had c5me oW. He told her. She 


Throgmorton to Cecil, October a 8, 1560. — Habdwick Pa^rs^ vol. i. 
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Chap IV said, she thought as much, aad he had better have stayed 
is6o where he was. • 

*But he was not to be daunted. He knew his mission 
was a perilous one, and determined -j|o ,go ‘through 
with it. 

He spoke of the antecedents of Lord .Bobert’s family : 
of his infamous grandfather, his more infamous father 
Northumberland, and of the hatred felt for the race by 
the nobility. . ‘ 

‘ Her Majesty,’ said thb secretjirj in his report to 
Throgmorton, ‘ laughed and turned herself to one side 
and the other, and set*her hand upon her face.’ 

The murder (^^mfe next. , 

She said that ‘ the matter had been tried in the coun- 
try, and found to the ‘contrary of that was reported.’ 
Lord Eobert was at the court, and ‘none of his [ser- 
vants] at the attempt at his wife’s honour,’* and that 
‘ it fell out as should neither touch his honesty nor her 
^ honour.’ 

But the Queen listened patiently to remonstrance; 
she was not displeased; and promised to tell no one 
what Throgmorton ventured to do. She looked iU and 
harassed. ‘Surely,’ the secretary said, ‘the matter of 
the Lord Eobert doth much perplex her, and it is never 
like to take place, as gene](;ally jmisliked but of the 
setters forth thereof.’* , 

Sir Thqmas Parry,*'when he read what Sir Nicholas 
^!!iad written to himself, was not ‘ pve»<Jourteous,’ but ‘ was 
half-ashamed of his doings.’^ The very'lfeport and ex- 
pectation had deranged the whole country. ‘Eeligion 
was neglected; all ^ere discontented; no man con- 

^ • t t 

’ expression admits that there hadrhecn an attempt of some kind, and 
by some ooe^ 

* Jones to Throgmorton, Nov. 30. — Hardwick Vol. i. 
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sidered.’ ‘The very captains’ in the army were selling ojupiv 
‘ their harness.’ •* Every man was for himself.’ The i$(>o 
secretary hoped ‘Lord Bobert’s matter would not go 
forward* yett.t|^ favour was great which was shown him 
at the Queen’s nands.’‘ 

Meanwhile the Arran p^ition had at length arrived, The Scottish 
brought by the Earls of Morion and Glencaim, and by 
Maitiand, who, as he could not prevent it, thought 
better to accompany the presentation. 

In the Protestant, part of the English Council the 
standing reasons which recommended the conn^ipn were 
enhanced by the desire to save Elizabeth from Dudley.^ 

The apparent failure of the ^ench Protestants, and the 
’ menacing attitude of the Guises, made the league with 
Scotland more necessary than ever, while the Scotch 
Commissioners did not conceal that if their request was 
refused, * they would be constrained to save thmr necks, 
and win .the French favour again.’ They were enter- 
tained byiBedford and Pembroke with marked hospi- , 
tality ; and by these two, and by all their friends, the 
marriage was looked upon almost as ‘ a necessity.’ 

So strong was the feeling that Elizabeth durst not — 
perhaps she did not desire to — ^give a peremptory refusal. 

She delayed her answer, promising to take time to con- 
sider ; and it is possible that pftblic considerations n^ght 
have outweighed after all her pessonal objections.* There 
was a capacity in her for great self-sacrifice. Her weak- 
nesses were wilful : • shg could shake them off at her^ 
pleasure. Conscious of her j)ower over herself, she likdd 
to dally with temptation ,* but she remained at aU tuni0^ 
mistress of her passions; and fb eteer the English 
nation in the fiaidsf of thd brealfeTs was a keener en- 


^ Jones to Throgmorton, November 3 o*?-*Habdwick Papers^ vol. i. 
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Joyinent to her than to listen to the soft dalhance of a 
1560 Dudley. 

. But at the crisis an event happened in France which 
destroyed Arran’s hopes, and delayed the union of the 
crowns for lialf-a-century. 

The French King and QuSen were at Orleans holding 
a high court of justice cm the heretics there. Conde 
was under sentence of death, and was about ^ be 
executed ; the Calvinists all over the country were 
marked for massacre ; when the ^keystone was struck 
suddenly from the arch which sustained the Guises’ 
Death of . powOT. At eleven o’clock at night, on the 5th of De* 
Sew’S!*'’* cembefj F^ncisrthe Second, after a short illness, left the 
world. Mary Stuart was a childless widow ; the Crown 
lapsed to the dead King’s young brother Charles ; and the 
government of the country fell, during the minority, to 
the Queen-mother and the princes of the blood. The 
King of Navarre and Conde passed from a prison to the 
steps of the throne. 

At first alj^was uncertainiy. The Duke of Guise was 
not expected i;o relinquish his power without a struggle. 
Mary Stuart, who had watched dutifully by the sick bed, 
was speculating before the body was cold on her next 
choice ; and Throgmorton, writing on the 6th of De- 
cember to Cecil, said with^a side blow at Elizabeth, 
that ‘ so far as" he could learn, she more esteemed the 
continuation of her 'honours, and to marry one that 
•’might uphold her to be great,.. than she passed to serve 
and please her fancy .’^ 

But years, at all events, would have to elapse before 
the Guises would be m a position to renew their dream 
of conquest. It was more likely that ‘they had fallen 


* Throgmorton to Cecil, December 6. — Conwat MSS, Bdls House, 
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for ever, and that Tranee would now follow England ch^piv 
into a reformation, while Scotland was once more i$6o 
severed from the French crown. For the present the 
pressure* was removed from Elizabeth, nor was the 
opportunity a fitting one to conspire against a widowed 
Queen, * 

She therefore dismissed the Scotch Commissioners with 
a repjy which, though not precluding the possibility of 
hope, was in fact conclusive. 

She was glad to find, the ^ueen said, that the Scots 
were not ungrateful for her kindness, and thatnerononey 
had not been wholly thrown away. With respefi| ^.their^ 
proposal of the Earl of Arran, she did not do^pPthat it 
was well meant^that the Earl was all which’ they de- Elizabeth 
scribed him, and that they were offering her the choicest 
person that they possessed. She was, however, indis-'^”***' 
posed to marry. , A time might come when circum- 
stances might oblige her to do what willingly she would 
not do ; but that time had nob yet arrived ; and she . 
would not ask the Earl of Arran therefore to postpone 
liny other connexion which might appear to him de- 
sirable. As to the alliance between the two countries, 
the Scots were most interested in its maintenance. She 
warned them not to be led away by sinister influences ; 
if they would do thfeir part, *her own should not be 
wanting.* s • * * 

Elizabeth had scarcely calculated, perhaps, on the 
effect of her answer, Idthough warned what it would be.^ 

‘ What motive the Queen of England % had ’ in th*s 
refiisal, we omit,’ says Knox. ‘There is such reseni^ 
ment of the rejection of the offdr of marriage/ wrote 
Bandolph, ‘ th^t the Scots *hold ^emselves almost ab- 


* Keith, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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Chap IV s<Ated from all their obligations.’ Arran liimself, who 
1560 had set his idle heart on being King of England, imable 
to' obtain his wish in one way, sought it in another, 
and wrote to offer his hand to Mary Stuart — not, one 
is surprised to read, without Knox’s knowledge and con- 
Besentment sent.^ Maitland, on his return, wrote that he had himself 
“ * done what he could ‘to keep the people still, in some 
hope that the matter was not i^ipossible ;’ but ‘ all men’s 
minds were stirring ;’ they had not forgotten their 
obligations to England ; but the ^een of Scots would 
now be the inevitably object of their first attachment ; 
-.she would probably return to Scotland, and they would 
‘percase put themselves irr her good graces.’® What 
Scotland would do, hovcever — what England would do — 
what Elizabeth would do — depended on the effect of the 
King’s death in France. 

Parties in Three parties were left there, almost equal in resources 
and power : , the ultra-Catholics under the Guises, sup- 
• ported by the Pope and Philip ; the Calvinists under 
the King of Navarre, lus brother, and the three Oolignies ; 
and between them the central Gallican or national party, 
represented by the Constable Montmorency, who had no 
sympathy with fanatics of either extreme — who were 
Catholics, but moderate and tolerant, and were disin- 
clined to sacrifice the unity* and greatness of France 
to the special interest of theology. The Queen- 


' Since the King of Krence’e l^ox, hinuelf, mentions Arran’s 
Arran has ritten to the King * proixisal, saying nothing of liis own 
. 0? Natarre and the Constable, and, share in it ; but he adds a sentence 
iWith Knox’s knowledge ^nd ‘privity, or two after, that * at that time he 
designs, if possible, to mar^ with had gre£^ intelligence with some of 
the Queen of facets, supxiosing the . the Court of France.’ 

Q|^e^ of .England will not have him.’ ^ * Maitland to Cecil, January 15. — 
Sa&tol^ to Cecilt Janvary 3, 1561. Scotch MBS. Hdb Ifouae. 

Scolds MBS. JSoUs House. 
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mother, Catherine de Medici — who in the late reign chapiv 
had seen the honour of the throne given to the Que^n 
of Scots, and the power of the throne to the Duke 
of Guise* and his brothers — had wrongs of her own 
to avenge ; and, untroubled with special opinions, in- 
tended to play off party ag-^nst party, and rule herself 
by their divisions. By .the custom of France, the Ee- 
gency would have fallen to Antony Bourbon, King of 
Navarre. Montmorency and the Calvinists equally 
pressed him to undertake it ; Lut he was a poor creature, 
too small for the opportunity ; Catherine de Medici per- 
suaded him in private that the office would sit better, * 
upon herself ; while, in return, the ^charge of treason 
against Conde was withdrawn, the prisons were emptied 
of the Huguenots ; and, at a meeting of the States The Hngiic- 
General, on the 13th of December, an edict was passed 
for general toleratipn. The Cardinal of Lorraine retired 
from Paris, taking Mary Stuart with him, after an in- 
effectual suggestion that she should be the young King’s . 
wife. Navarre became Lieutenant-General ; and, for 
the time, the Catholic faction experienced in a violent 
reaction the common fate of a despotic party suddenly 
deposed from power. 

Now was the time for Elizabeth to throw her weight 
into tlie scale. The Smpendin^ General Council, with 
Englan d, France, and Germany, jinited on the Eeform- 
ing side, might be ‘a free coimci^’ which weuld give 
peace to Europe ; England might recover Calais, and * 
England’s Queen be at the h^ad of the Protestant worl.d! 

So thought Throgmorton j and he wrote earnestly t^ 
her to seize the occasion — and to seiife it promptly.. Time 
was everything. * TKe EngHsh ambassador knew too 
intimately the essential strength of the Catholics in 
France, and the skill and popularity of the Guises, to 
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ciuriv doubt that the tide would soon turn again, especially 
1560 if. the Queen of Scots recovered the ^allegiance of her 
subjects, and won them back, as he feared she might, 
to Borne and orthodoxy.* 

Throgmorton had been one of those who haci most 
desired tke Arran ■marriage", which he believed would 
have closed for ever the * political prospects of Mary 
Stuart. He understood the humour of the Scots* and 
the effect upon them of the affront which they would 
Opportu- suppose themselves to have received. It would be for- 
gotten if Jilizabeth would take the position wliich he 
'desired for her ; but she must stand there in a character 
worthy of the* cause; he' was profomwll^ dejected at 
hearing that the danger having passed'- she was 
returning to her unlmppy project of marrying Lord 
Bobert. 

How, in Throgmorton’s opinion, sijch a step would 
affect her — ^nd affect with her the prospects of Europe 
' — ^will be seen in the following letter : 


THEOGMOETON TO CECIL. 

December 31. 

‘ The house of Quise presently does seem here to bear 
small rule. The countenance and hope they have is of 
the King of Spain, who for religion and other respects, 
it is thought will help to stay their credit as much as he 
may. 

^ ‘ The principal managing of the affurs«doth seem to be 
chiefly in the hands of the* Queen-mother, the King of 
Navarre, and the Constable ; and, as the King of Spain 
will earnestly travail •to suppr^ religion, so is it most 


* ^nhrogmorton to Elizabeth, Deoember.— Conway MS 8 . 
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safe for her Majes^, and her best polwgr, to be as chapiv 
diligeni to advandb it. ^ , 'T560' 

‘ I do well see you will do the wise and good offices °®*“‘***' 
that ar^ necessary to be done, and that may be done. 

The ti%e religion is very like to take place in France, 
and so consequently throughout all Euro]^ where 
Christianity is received. I did of late address myself to 
the Admiral, who for his virtue and wisdom is much 
esteemed. I do find by lum that if the Queen’s Majesty 
will put to'an earnest^mind and hand to this matter, it 
will be here well accepted, and _wiU work ’very good 
effect. We talked of many particularities. He thinks, 
that the general council cannot take place ; but that the 
King must assemble a national council whereunto, if her 
Majesty wotild send some learned men, he does not 
doubt but all shall be well. 

‘ But if her M<^esty do so fovUg forget herself in her Throg. 
marriage as the bruit runneth here, never think 
bring anything to pass either %here or elsewhere, 
would you did hear the lamentations, the declamations, 
and sundry affections, which have course here for that 
matter. Sir, do not forget yourself as to think you do 
enough because you do not further the matter. Be- 
member your mistress is young and subject to affections ; 
you are her sworn (founcillor *and in great credit with 
her. You know there be some of jour colleagues which 
have promoted the matter. There, is nobody reputed of 
judgment and authority that doth to her Majesty dis-^ 
allow it, for such as be so ..wise as to mislike it be h)o 
timorous to show it ; so, as her Majesty’s affection *dotS 
rather find wind and sail to- set^^t forward, tlmn any 
advice to quench it. ■* 

‘My duty to her, my good-will to you, doth thus 
move me to speak plainly.’ 

SLIZ. I. X 
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The letter went on to speak of- the general ^league 
ataoDg the Catholic powers, the object* of which was to 
destroy the Eeformation. 

‘ The parties,’ Throgmorton said, ‘ which will Jiave to 
do in the .matter be these, an^ every one doth make his 
profit in the reckoning — the Emperor, the King of 
Spain, the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, the 
Pope, the Queen of ‘Scotland, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the Duke of Austria, and the Duke of Guise. The matter 
is that the^ Duke of Austria shalT marry the Queen of 
Scotland, the King of Denmark one of the Emperor’s 
^ughters, the King of Sweden another. If this alliance 
be made, you can consider \^hat may happen. 

' ‘ Sir,’ the letter conoiudod, ‘ after I had written thus 
much, the ambassador of Spain came to visit me ; . who 
did, amongst other matters, earnestly require me to tell 
him whether the Queen’s Majesty *was not secretly 
married to ttie Lord Robert ; for, said he, I assure you 
this Court is full of ft ; and, whatever any man doth 
make your mistress to believe, assure yourself that there 
never was princess so overseen, if she do not give order 
in that matter betimes. The bruits of her doings, said 
he, be very strange in all courts and countries. 

* I have presently written a letter to the Lord Robert 
Dudley the true copy whereof 1 have herewith sent 
you,' and also the cafj of my letter to her Majesty* 
written of mine own hand ; of both which I pray you 
take knowledge.’ * 

Throgmorton’s j)r<jceedings, however well intended, 
were n&t well calculated for, the end lie had in view ; for 

- — -i , .... — .i. , 

^ Not found. * Not found. 

Throgmorton to Cecil, December 31 . — Cokway MBS. 
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Elizabeth was one of the many strong-willed people, on chap nr 
whom hienaces ao^ remonstrances operate only as a spnr. 

Cecil was not so idle as his correspondent believed him ; 
but he tinderstood better the disposition with which he 
was dealing. His reply to Throgmorton’s letter showed 
how dangerous his position was, and how difficult the 
course which he had nevertheless determined to follow. 

By ‘practices,’ by * bye- ways,’ as he^erwards described 
it, by affecting to humdhr what he was passionately 
anxious to prevent, Ije was holding his mistress under 
delicate control ; and he dreaded lest his light leading- 
strings should be broken by a rudm* touch. 

• • 

•CECIL TO THROGMORTON. 

* January 15. 

‘ I have professed and do avow earnest friendship to Advice of 
you ; and in respect thereof I must advise you not to 
meddle with the matters of this Court, otherwise than 
ye may be well advised from hence. What* her Majesty , 
will determine to do, only God I think knoweth ; and 
in her His will be fulfilled. Writings remain and 
coming into adverse hands may be sinisterly interpreted 
on the other part ; servants or messengers may be re- 
porters to whom they list, and therefore I cannot 
safely give you so plain cqjins^l as I wish ; but, in .one 
word I say contend not where victory caftnot be had.’ * 

^ • 

But if Cecil shaaed .Throgmorton’s alarm, he did^ 
not expose his Teelings a second time de Quadr^. 

The bishop, reported at the end of January, that sincS 
the’ death of Francis, a close corre^OB.d.ence had, passed 
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Chat IV between the secretary and tbe Hngnenot leaders. If 
1561 thp King of Navarre remained in powbr, he forei^w the 
Jannm7 gg^j^g consequcnces for which Throgmorton was so 
anxions: England and France would draw together; 
Calais would probably be restored; and ho 'prayed 
God that nothing worse might follow, and that so evil 
a union might not produce basilisk’s eggs.’ He was 
a&aid 'that Navarre and Montmorency would cast 
their eyes on the Low Countries,’ which the English 
would assist them to seize, and thus limit the Catholic 
influence of Spain to the Peninsula.* 

, But comfort came to de Quadra from a quarter from 
which he least expected it. , In spite of Cecil’s influence, 
and without his knowledge, Elizabeth, perhaps on the 
only occasion in her life, was really on the edge of an act 
of stupendous folly. The Spanish ambassador himself 
must tell his own story. 

■ DE QUADRA TO PHILIP II. 

London^ January 22. 

‘ There came lately to me Sir Henry Sidney, who is 
married to Lord Bobert’s sister, a high-spirited noble 
sort of person, and one of the best men that the Queen 
has about the Court. 

‘After speaking generally on ordinary matters he 
came to the affair of his brother-in-law, and the sub- 
stance of ‘ his words ^ to me was this: — The marriage 
was now in evjerybody’s mouths he said,^ and the Queen 
I must be aware was very, anxious for it. He was 
surprised that I had not advised your Majesty to use 
the opportunity to' gaip Lord Eobert’s good-will. Your 


Aqnila to Arras, December 31.— Simancas. 
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Majesty would find -Lord Bobert as ready to obey you ciup iv 
and do you service as one of your own vassals ; with r$6i 
more to the same purpose. Jauwy 

I replied that ^ which I had heard about the business 
was of such a character that I had not ventured to write 
two lines to your Jdajesty on the subject. Neither the 
Queen nor Lord Eobert had spoken to me about it; 
and it was of no more importance *to your Majesty to 
gain the good-will of English, sovereigns than it was to 
them to gain your Majesty’s. Your Msgesty could not 
divine the Queen’s wishes ; and she had shown* so little 
inclination to follow your advice when you had offered 
it hitherto, that you could sot be expeclted to volunteer 
your opinion. * , 

‘He admitted this. He is evidently well acquainted sir Henry 
with what has passed, and he is not too prejudiced to 
see the truth. But he added that if I could be satis- 7^ . 
fied about Lady Dudley’s death, he thought I could not amtassaaor. 
object to informing your Majesty of what he had said. • * 

The Queen and Lord Eobert were lovers ; but they in- 
tended honest marriage, and nothing wrong had taken 
place between them which could not be set right with 
your Majesty’s help.* As to Lady Dudley’s death, he 
said that he had examined careiuUy into the circum- 
stances, and he was s&tisfied that it had been accidental, 
although he admitted that others thought differently. 

‘ If this was true, I replied, things were not* so bad as 
I had believed.^ H9d <Lady Dudley b^en murdered,"" 

God and man would surely have punished so abomi- 
nable a crime. Lord Eobert however would find it 
difficult to persuade the world of 1\^ idnocence. • 


^ * Aunque cran amorc^ iban endere^ados a casamientOi y no habia cosa 
nioguna illlcita en tal que con la autorid^ do V. M« no pudiese saldarse.’ 
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‘ He allowed that there was hardlj a person who did 
not believe that there had been foul play. The preachers, 
in their pulpits, spoke of it — not sparing even tlje honour 
of the Queen; and this, he said, had brought her to c4ki- 
sider whether she could not^ restore order in the realm 
in these matters of religion. She was anxious to do 
it ; and Lord Eobert, to *his own knowledge, would be 
ready assist. * , 

‘ I answered that your Majesty would gladly see reli- 
gion restored in England, as well & everywhere else ; but 
it was not a thing to be mixed with concerns of the 
' world. Whether njarried or wishing to be manied, if the 
Queen was a Christian woihan she would regard rehgion 
as between Giod and herself. 

‘ He said that I spoke truly ; but though ill-informed 
in such matters, he was satisfied that religion in this 
country was in a deplorable condition, and that it was 
imperatively necessary to take steps to reform it. He 
mentioned a multitude of things most distressing ; and 
he assured me on his solemn oath, that the Queen and 
Lord Eobert were determined to restore the religion,' by 
way of the General Council ; and he then went on to 
press me to write to your Majesty to forward the affair, 
in such a form that Lord Eobert should receive the prize 
at Which he aipis from your'Majesty’s hands." 

‘ I reminded him of Vhat had passed between me and 
Lady Sidney in the ‘^afPairs of the Archduke Carlos, and 
jiow the Quean had deceived b6th ker and myself. I said 
,I could not tvrite, unless I deceived instructions from the 


^ ‘La religion’ — anexprcsBijliwhiclij que yq qniiriese cscribir a V. M. y 
as used to the Spanish amhassadoi^ encaminar este negocio de manera 
could only be intended to mean com- quo de mano de V. M. M. Roberto 
munion with the Pope. recibiese este bien.’ 

* ‘ Apretando mas por persuadirme 
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Queen herself. In that case it would become my duty, ckap n' 
and I would do i* with pleasure. 

* He said the Queen could not begin the subject wfbh 
me, but? I might assure myself, she waited for nothing 
but your Majesty’s consent to conclude the marriage.* 

In the mean time Lord Eobert would speak ‘with me, 
and would desire me to conynunicate to yomr Majesty 
what I should hear from him. ^e would offer your 
Majesty his services to tBe extent of his power in what- 
ever your Majesty wguld be pleased to command ; espe- 
cially he would be ready to assist in restoring the 
religion, seeing clearly that it ought to be done, and 
that it was this which had separatedr England from yotn* 
Majesty, and forfeited your protection. 

‘ I said again tliat rehgion ought not to be complicated 
with matters of this kind.^ If Lord Eobert desired to 
communicate with your Majesty on the subject, I would 
make no difficulty; but I thought that his conscience 
should be motive sufficient, when the course to be taken • 
was so plain. If he desired to obtain your Majesty’s 
good opinion, so much the more improper it seemed to 
me that he should stipulate for conditions, 

‘ He then asked whether I thought it would be well 
for the Queen to send a special minister to your Majesty, 
to satisfy you on the point where your Majesty might 
look for fuller explanation as to wliat you were to ex- 
pect both from herself and from tiim. The ^bassador • 
resident in Spain was a^confirmed*hQretic, and not a perf*!^ 
son therefore Wliom the Queen could tihst in a matter 
which concerned religion. „ . • 

«aid I would think it over, andt I would tell Lord 

• 

* * Dix6 mcquo liablanne laHejgiia* estar scguro quo ella no esperaba ni 
on ello no lo haria, sino fucse comen- deseaba sino el (X)nscnso de V. M. 
cando yo la platica, pero qiie podia para conduirlo.* 
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Chap IV Eobert, as soon as I had heard what he had to say. 

1561 Sidney himself, I imagine, desires to go. He is a cousin 
January Countess of Fcria, and would ^e to see her. 

‘This was the end of our conversation, and I now 
wait tin he brings Lord Bobert to me. I have related 
to your Majesty exactly what passed between us. For 
some days I had suspected 4 hat the Queen had something 
of the sort in her head. It is^ so bad a business tl^at I 
dui'st not meet their overtures with cordiality; while, 
nevertheless, I thought it right to listen to them, and 
report what they say^to your Majesty. If we irritate 
them we may drive them into mischief. Your Majesty 
will consider tho thing on all its sides, and resolve what 
shall be done. * 

‘ I do not doubt that, if there be a way by which the 
Queen can be brought to a better mind, either in religion 
or in her relations with your Majesty— so long, at least, 
as her present passion lasts — ^it will be by this mar- 
* riage. 

The Queen ‘ Of this I am Certain, that if she marry Lord Eobert 
Dirficy* without your Majesty’s sanction, your Majesty has but 
marriage. ^ ^ jjgj. gu^jects and she will lose her 

tliTone ; I know how this matter really stands, and I 
know the humour of the people. But I am certain also 
that^ without your Majesty’s* sanction, she will do no- 
thing in public) and it unay be that when she sees that 
she has nothing to fiope from your Majesty she will 
^-^make a worse plunge to satisfy her’appetite. She is in- 
fatuated to a.degree which iFOu}d be a notable fault in 
any woman, much more in one of her exalted rank.' 

t * ; - ■ 

. , , 

* ‘ Podria ser qtie quando viese * esta tan vencicla que on ninguna 
que no podia valerse del favor do c6ndiciou do persona dcxaria do ser 
y. M. so arrojasse a lo poor con quo lalta notable, quanto mas en una 
Xiudiese ejecutor su appetito del qual muger do su cstado.’ 
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‘ Cegil wlio was^tbe great obstacle has given in, being chap iv 
bribed by a promise of the offices vacated by Sir Thomas "7^ 
Parry, who died a few days ago of mere ill-hnmour. I •’“'“■'y 
ought to add that this woman is generally believed to 
be out of her mind ; and it is thought too that she can 
never have a child. . Some say she is a mother already, 
but this I do not believe. * 

' Something ought to bp done to iecure a successor on 
whom your Majesty may depend. Your Majesty will be 
plea.sed to tell me what to do. The thing is of moment, 
and they will press for their answer.’ ‘ * ‘ 

% 

De Quadra had occasion afterwards to* lament that he 
had been unable to close with thpse strange advances at 
the moment when they were made. Spain was far off, <'■“ ’ 
and in the transit of the couriers to and fro, the iron 
grew cool. Cecil-had not ‘ given in,’ as the bishop sup- 
posed, and was as determined as ever to save his mis- 
tress, if she would allow herself ‘to be saved. He had Cecil uses 
discovered the intrigue, and, with an affectation 
acquiescence, worked himself into its management. 

‘ Howsoever the end is,’ he wrote afterwards to Throg- 
morton, ‘ the way thereto was full of crooks. I found 
my Lord Marquis, Lord Keeper, and my Lord Pem- 
broke, in this matter mj* best pillars, and yet I ‘was 
forced to seek byeways, so much*wjis the contrary labour 
by prevention. The Bishop of Aquila had entered into^^ 
such a practice t;o fur^;her the great nlattei:, here meaning'*' 
principally the Church matter, and percase accidentally 
t he oth er also, that he had taken faster hold to plant his 
purpose .than was my ease shortly,!^ foot up.’ * • 

S 

^ De Quadra to Philip, January 22. — MS. Siimncas, 

* Cecil to Throgmorton. — Cosway MSS. 
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Chap IV Cecil, like an honest Englishman, laid the blame any- 
1561 vrhere rather than on his own couiftrymen. He was 
January ijigiiop too hardly. A fair consideration of 

these letters, whatever attempts may be made to explain 
them away, leaves an impression, which the sequel will 
confirm, *that Elizabeth’s idterest in the Eeformation 
was eclipsed for an interval by her interest in Lord 
Robert Dudley. Stung by the reproaches of the, Pro- 
testant preachers, which in her heart she knew to be 
deserved, she was tempted to forsake a cause to which, 
in its theological aspect, she was never devoted. If 
.Philip would secure her the support of his friends in 
m^ing a husband *of the miserable son of the apostate 
Northumberland, she was half-ready to* undo her work, 
and throw the weight of the Crown once more on the 
Catholic side. 

Self-wiUed, self-confident, and utterly fearless, re- 
fusing to believe in her lover’s infamy, and exasperated 
. at the accusations which she might have wilfully con- 
sidered undeserved, she could easily conceal from herself 
the nature of the act which she was contemplating ; and 
the palace clique might have kept her blind to the true 
feeling of the country. The bishop’s story has not the 
air of an invention ; and it is incredible that Sir Henr}- 
Sidney could have ventured, to irfake a communication 
of such a cliafacter, unless he had believed himself to 
have the Queen’s sanction. 

But the bishop learnt afterv^irds that Elizabeth had 
Consented wjt!i extreme rglucjance, and* only at the 
passionate entreaties of Lord Bobert, who had persuaded 
her th%t her life was In danger. Cecil’s efforts thefi'and 
always had been to divert her front the wrong course by 
forcing. her to commit herself to another; and, before 
Sidney was allowed to speak to de Quadra,, the league 
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with the Hnguenpt- leaders, which Throgmorton had so chap it 
earnestly advised and the Spanish ambassador had, so 1561 
anxiously dreaded, was already under consideration. On 
the 19th of January, Cecil had written to urge Calvin to 
come boldly forward, ‘to stir the liberal noblemen in 
France to suppress the tyranny of the Papists.' He had 
advised Navarre to put foiVard into places of trust 
‘ these who in fearful tjmes were <busy with their pens 
and weapons.’^ The Earl of.Bedford had been appointed 
Special Commissioner to the French Court. His in- 
structions were drawn in harm(jny with the • broadest 
liberal policy, and were but waiting the Queen’s sig- 
nature, while she herself* stood poised between two 
courses, on neither of which shj^ could resolve. On the 
one side were freedom, truth, greatness, glory, and self- 
sacrifice; on the other, bondage to Spain, and the 
possession of tho loved Lord Eobert. 

The nobler side would perhaps, at all ev.ents, have tri- 
umphed in the end. Whatever her struggles, her tempt * 
ations, lier vacillations, her inconsistencies, Elizabeth 
Avas ever true in the main to the rough path of great- 
ness. But Cecil found an effective assistant in a quarter Lord Pagot 
whence he could least have looked for it. Lord Paget, 
at home and abroad, had been an opponent of his past 
policy. The old ani worMly-wise diplomatist had depre- 
cated internal changes, and had^been the steacly advo- 
cate of the Spanish alliance. Like Maitland, he was 
essentially a, secular statesman, and* hac^ little confidenc^^ 

in transcendental revokitions. His creed was probatly 

• ' 

- - 

a ^ 

* 

^ * Such couragei’ he ssftd, * will ^Ibash the Papists, so well I kpow their 
cowardice; I mean specially o:U tfie shavelings .’ — Cecil to Throgmorton^ 

Janary 19, Conway » 
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Chap IV cf the broadest ; he hated fanatics ; he believed i;\ good 
1561 order, good government, and a good army, more than in 
whitewashed churches, or in doctrines of justification, 
however exemplary their exactness ; and the course pur- 
sued by Cecil since Elizabeth’s accession had been so 
different from what he would "himself have advised, that 
he had withdrawn almost Wholly from public life. Once 
only he had come foi ward — to protest against the Scot- 
tish war ; but his oppositioi}, like that of his friends, had 
been overruled. • 

When therefore at, this moment he is found again 
i|i confidential communication with Elizabeth, it is likely 
that he had been sent for,* to give the weight of his 
experience to the schenje which Sidney had opened to 
the Spanish ambassador. 

Paget ad- luvited or uninvited, at any rate, Paget, in the course 
of the crisis, was again in the Queen’s- closet ; and the 
opinion which he gave exactly contradicted what was 
leaders, expcctcd of him. It was one thing to advocate the 
Spanish alliance on open and avowed grounds of national 
policy — Lord Paget was too keen-sighted to believe, and 
too honest to affect to believe that Elizabeth could safely 
fall back upon it in connexion with a scandalous love 
affair. The unlooked-for success at Edinburgh, and the 
death of Francis the Second, had changed the aspect of 
Europe. The Reformers were now the legitimate 
directors of the Fren/ih Government, with whom the 
^ueen might h9nou3tably and safely "connect herself; and 
at whose hands — ^far better thaivat Philip’s — she might 
hope to recover the still passionately longed-for Calais ; so 
that thee Bishop of ^quila learnt, to his disgust, that 
when the Queen was apparently at the point of yielding 
to Lord Robert, Lord Paget had advised her to sanction 
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Bedford’s mission^ to make an alliance with the King Of crap iv 
Kavarre and the ffalvinists, and to let Spain stand over i{6i 
till she could dictate her own terms.^ * January 

Winchester, Pembroke, and Bacon, were on the same 
side. Beyond the palace walls, had Dudley’s scheme 
been heard of, he would hrfV’e been tom in piedes by the 
populace. Bedford’s commission was signed on the last Mission of 
of J^uary, and he started the nextiday for Paris. 

Once more, as we reacl his instructions, we breathe 
the wholesome air of heaven, ^er the sinister and stifling 
vapours of de Quadra’s cabinet. The Earl was. directed 
to establish close and intimate r^ations with the King 
of Navarre, the Prince of Qonde, arid the Colignies, to 
‘ impeach ’ the intended general council, by which Lord 
Kobert and the Queen were to liave restored religion ; 
and to prevent the marriage of the Queen of Scots with 
any foreign prince. 

To the Queen of Scots herself he was charged with an 
autograph letter from Elizabeth, who believed, perhaps, , 
that as she was still young, and was feeling keenly a 
sharj) and sudden change of fortune, it might be possible 
to persuade her into cordiality. 

Not, indeed, that the Queen of Scots had shown 
symptoms as yet of any desire to conciliate : on the one 


^ ‘ 1 have dcLayed so long to write theiriselves from an insurrection in 

again in the affair of Lord Robert the rcalin, or to repress it should it 

because they have been long in break but. The Queen, I believe, 

making a second move in it; and would havb doj^ what Lord Robert 

because, so far as I can understs^nd, presses her to do, had not Paget 

the Queen will not place herself at interfered, who, knowing her hv-- 

yo^^r^^jesty'a disposal unless she mour, has advised her to pause, and 

is forced* into it by Lord Robert’s to makb firm peace aijd alliance 

persuasions. He is v^ell awure of the with l^nce ; after which she can 

l)cril in which they stand. He sees negociatc with your Majesty more 

clearly that, without your Majesty’s to her advantage.’ — Be Qtiadta to 

help, they can scarcely hope to secure Philip^ February 23. M 8 , Simancas, 
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<SiAP IV baud, she bad tbougbt of marrying Don Carlos of Spaing 
1561 and of persuading Philip to transfer his English 
Febinaiy paJ^j^aage g-om Elizabeth to herself; on, the other, an 
indepraident career was opening itself to her in 'her oivn 
Relations country. She understood her subjects; she knew the 
angry disappointment which Elizabeth had provoked by 
torabjMts. rejecting the Earl of Arrap. The ambition of giving a 
sovereign to England, which had made them her 
enemies in the summer, w6uld now restore Iheir 
allegiance to herself and their support to her preten- 
sions; and, so far from their pressing upon her the 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, by which those 
pretensions were;.abandoned,^ she could calculate safely on 
their" connivance — perhaps on their opem support — if she 
refused to do it. 

Tlie first effect of the affront which the Scots had re- 
ceived was a proposal of marriage to her from the 
' rejected Earl ; the second was to bring over flights of 
^ the young Scotch noblemen to her feet — among them 
the bold and ‘ glorious ’ Earl of Bothwell, the one among 
them all who, through good and evil, had been faithful 
to her mother’s fortunes. 

She was not slow to understand her position, or to 
profit by it. On the 31st of December, the . English 
ambassadors had demanded the ratification of the treaty. 
She said that her husband’s death had required a re- 
vision of ihe terms hi which it had been drawn; but 
feshe would refer it tp a mixed commission of English and 
French ; and ak they should recommend^shte would act.‘ 

* But Ehzateth understoo*id fittle as yet of Mary 
Stuart’s character, ;ind apparently as little of the.^gacie 
which it was open to 5 fer to play. ®he chief fear was of 


Maiy, Qaeen of Scots, to Throgmorton. — CJotton MSS. Calio. B. 8. 
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some fresh marriage like the last, which would again giv§ ‘-itM* rr 
a Catholic prince £P pretext for interference in Scotland. ije-i 

Lord Bedford was therefore instructed when lie 
delivered* Elizabeth’s letter to avoid irritating topics ; 
and to say merely that he was commissioned to give her 
advice, which Elizabeth if the case were her ot^ would 
thankfully receive. Scotland was a free country ; let the Advice of 
Queen endeavour to govern it by it% own laws, by love, ule*^^** 
rather than by force, and with the advice of her own"*^®™*®’ 
Estates and subjects. She 'might possibly feel dis- 
pleasure at the expulsion of the French from Leith ; but 
in reality the service to herself had been as great as the 
service to England, and Elizabeth eoujd honestly say 
that she had taken no advantage of the occasion to obtain 
any purpose of her own. She had annexed no Scottish 
soil; she had*withdrawn no subject of the Scottish Crown 
from his allegiance ; the country was now at peace, well 
governed, and in good order. Let the Queen keep it so ; 
let her accept the hand which was offered her, and ‘ bury 
all unkindness and Elizabeth on her part would forget 
the injuries to herself, and would believe that their past 
disagreements had been occasioned only by the French 
marriage. 

If these advances were well accepted, nothing niore 
was to be said about the treaty*. Elizabeth could afford 
to be generous ; and, if tile Queen of Scots showed a 
desire to be on good terms with* her, she would not 
insist on the letter ofrher rights. . <11 

If however* either in^words or manner^ Mary Stuart 
showed that she would not accept these overtures, •* th6 
inteiiufcAl friendship and love would* have to be altered to 
some other affeotion*/ but ‘ the fauTt ’ would be with the 
Queen of Scots herself, and she, in the end, would have 
most cause of 'regret. In that case, Bedford was to 
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ciup iv demand tlie immediate ratification, which there was no 
1561 longer an excuse for refusing, and he^ was to warn the 
Ftbnwiy of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise to be 

cautious in the advice which they should give to their 
niece. The Queen of England was ready to forget the 
past, but on condition only that she had no further 
cause for complaint or suspicion ; and, if Bedford ascer- 
tained that either ^ Spanish or an Austrian marriage 
was in contemplation for the widowed Princess, he was 
to entreat the Protestant chiefs tc^ do all in their power 
to prevent, it. ‘ 

Pos.Lion of When these instructions were drawn, it was believed 
notoin®”*’ m England that the predoipinance of .the Beformers in 
France. France was, for a time at least, secured ; but the turn 
of affairs had proved less favourable to them than the 
first revolution promised, Catherine de Medici wavered 
between her dread of the Guises and her hatred of Beza 
and Calvin. Navarre had introduced Protestant preach- 
ers into the Palace Clmpel. Montmorency, swore that 
the King’s faitih should not be corrupted by men whom 
his gfrandfather thought worthy only of fire and sword. 

The toleration edict of December had not only set at 
liberty the prisoners for religion, but it had permitted 
the reclamation of forfeited estates ; and every provincial 
council was a scene of Vrai^ling<’and confusion. Car- 
dinal ChatiUon' Archbishop Af Beauvais, the Admiral’s 
brother, superseded Ms cathedral mass with a ‘ supper ’ 
__ '^‘‘in his private hou^e, while the mob — ^there, as in Paris, 
ftnatically Catholic — were howjing for vengeance round 
the 'walls. The Huguenot congregations attended 
sermons with steel cuirass, and hand on sword-lnitrpand 
Cecil had miscalculated the humoidr of the ‘Papists’ 


InstmctioDS to the Earl of Bedford, January, 1 561.— Conwat MSS. 
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when he said he knew their cowardice. The ancestors Ciupir 
of the French of 1793, removed from them by little ij6i 
more than aoo years, were ready to fight for the faith of 
the Church with the infernal passions of a legion of 
fiends. The whole people were drifting fast into civil 
war ; Montmoren<^ and the Marshal St. Andre were 
determined that no compact should be made with 
England, of which the surrender of Calais should be a 
conation; and thus, af^er all, Bedford’s mission bore Bedford's 
little fruit. He failed to persuade Catherine de Medici ai”."” 
to .^fuse her sanction to the council which was s.bout to 
reopen at Trent. He succeeded only in coming to ^ 
understanding with Navarrg, Conde,' and the Admiral, 
who foreseeing* that they would soon be fighting for 
their lives again were ready to bid high for Elizabeth’s 
support. 

On the 15 th 0/ January, the Scotch Estates met to 
receive in form Elizabeth’s refusal of the Earl of Arran. 
Bothwell, Ogilvy of Findlater, Leslie of Auchtermuchfy, 
and others, had returned from Paris to be present. They 
brought with them as many as three hundred letters 
from the Queen to different noblemen and gentlemen, 
containing fair promises that henceforth she would 
know nothing but Scotland, and study only the great- 
ness of her own subjefcts ; Jihe French that were left at 
Dunbar and Inchkeith should be,withdrawn, and* if her 
subjects would receive her, she wa^ ready to return, and 
throw herself without reserve upon*the^ loyalty. To* 
each nobleman ^e had^foiyid something special, some- 
thing gracious to say, something to lead him to believe 
th'&i; sijv^had a peculiar interest in^himself. She .played 
on the passionate Scotch hcjirt, as upon an instrument 
of which she understood eVery note but one. She knew 
their feudal affection for their sovereign ; she knew their 

ELiz. 1. ‘ • T 
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Chap IV national pride, their jealousy of Elugland ; ’ she could 
1561 appeal, with the certainty of a response, to her own 
Februaiy gg ^ young and desolate widow ; she compre- 

hended all, save the new, hard, insoluble elelnent of 
religion ; and so successful was . she that the Estates 
began immediately to consider whether they would not 
invite her back among them. Randolph wrote that 
‘all men were going «after her that if Elizabeth desired 
to preserve a pariy in Scotland she must see to it 
promptly ; and that if Mary Stuast 'returned ‘ it would 
soon be a mad world.’) 

, Thus, when Bedford brought Elizabeth’s offer of good- 
will, he was received with sjifficient courtesy to prevent 
him from producing the more disagreeable part of his in- 
structions. The Queen of Scots could say with entire sin- 
cerity that she intended to be guided, as her good sister 
recommended, by the advice of her subjects. She an- 
swered Elizajieth’s letter in a tone of the utmost seeming 
< cordiality,* while slie no longer spoke of referring the 
treaty to a commission, but desired only to consult the 
Scotch Estates. 

With this very partial success Bedford returned to 
England, while Noailles went to Scotland to solicit a 
renewal of the old league with France; and Maitland 
informed Cecil that what 'he had foreseen was coming to 
pass ; ^d that Ehzabeth, if she wished to retain the 
good-will ‘ of the Scqts, must conciliate Mary Stuart in 
earnest. 

A ' 

• . / 

* I pray you,’ he said, ‘ in any wise let means be found 
that the Queen our ^vereign may be in friendship with 
V ( 


^ Bandolpli to Cecil, Februaiy 26 . — Scotch MSS.^JRolIs House, 
^ Lbbanojt, vol. i. p. 92. 
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that r^alm, otherwise the intelligence betwixt us can for Chap iv 
no time endure. You may easily judge what subjects 1561 
professing obedience are able to do, when the prince is 
bent a contrary way. If her highbess may be induced 
by good means to embrace an equal league mth that 
realm, then I trust the subjects of both shall long live 
in ease.’^ •“ 

Ifta second letter, and more confidentially, Maitland state of 
described the condition of Scpttish parties. swtiaui 

‘ Since,’ he said, ‘itdiad not pleased God that the realms 
should be united as he and Cecil had proposed;’ every one 
was agreed ‘that they must of necessity, so far as ica 
them lay, procure the Queen their sovereign’s benevo- 
lence towards them,’ 't'he neutrals who had hung back 
during the war, were wholly for their own princess, and 
so were the tiatholics. Chatelherault and the HamiltobS 
would have her return, on condition that she would marry 
Arran ; the remainder — ‘ no small partjr, neither in 
humble degree nor power ’ — deshred to have her among ■ 
them with no conditions at all except that she would 
trust them and bring no strangers with her. AH for 
the present was calm ; but when the renewal of the 
league with France came again under discussion, Mait- 
land feared that although it might be delayed for a time, 
resistance in' the end ‘would be found impossible. ^ ® 

‘ If,’ he concluded, ‘ we could alt<;5gether refuse, which I 
can hardly think — yea, I think it vail not be so-^then, be- 
sides the Quepn pur s6vereign lady’s displeasure, we shall ^ 
have France perpetually^pun enemy. It were a perilous 
estate for Scotland to break the league with France, and 
so have ‘the protection of no foreigi^ jiation, we being by 
a dry marsh joined |bo that realm which is so puissant. 


I Maitland to Cecil, February aS . — Scotch MSS. Bdtts House. 
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Although you he now our friends, and like enough that 
1561 you will so continue for a good season ; yet, seeing the 
Febioaiy jjjggj^g perpetual friendship is desperate, it is to be 
thought that time may make you enemies, ahd then 
were we a facile prey for you, being destitute of all friend- 
ship. I give you warning oV all these matters before- 
hand and ere they come in question, that you may advise 
therewith in time.’* » 

» • 

Maitland also, like Mary Stuart,* surveyed all the ele- 
ments of the question but one. He too made sjnall 
account of religion. How little he thought of it appear. s 
from his passing ft over io silence. .Yet it was this 
which alone political intrigue failed to disintegrate ; it 
was this which was to determine the future of the 
Scotch nation, and the power of it was immediately 
Mission of to be visible in a signal instance. Noailles came, and 

expected discussion on the terms of tlie 
* Queen’s return ,* and so sure had he and his friends 
felt of success that he had added a demand, in Mary’s 
name, that the Catholic faith should be re-established, 
ahd ‘ the bishops and kirkmen ’ restored to the livings 
of which they had been deprived. So absolutely was 
political ingenuity at fault that Noailles’ mission was 
instantly wrecked. ‘ The' bishops,’'rfor whom he pleaded, 
were called ' wolves, thieves, murderers, and idle bellies,’ 
^ the Cathcflic Church )vas reviled as ‘ the congregation of 
■ Satan;’ the lejigne^the acceptance of which Maitland 
thought so certain — was flupg^ack in ‘the face of the 
French, and the Estates declared that after the services 
which they had reeeited from England, the English alli- 
ance should be preferred to, all othq^. The Protestants 


Maitlimd to Cecil, February, 1561 . — Scotch MSS, Hotts Bouse. 
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mighty resent the slight which had been passed upon 
them, but their creed was as dear to them as ever, apd ,f$t~ 
policy and national pride might be powerful without 
being all-powerful. The country divided itself into 
two sharply- divided parties, each professing loyalty to 
their sovereign, and each anxious to see her return to 
Scotland. Huntley, Athcd, Sutherland, Caithness, 
Bothwell, Seton, and tjie Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
formed into a separate coi^vention for the immediate 
restoration of Catholicism. They sent Leslie, after- 
wards the famous Bishop of Rq^s to Mary, -to invite 
her to land at Aberdeen, where they would join jtuir 
with 20,000 men, and march on Edmbtirgh. The Pro- 
testants sent Lord James Stuart to hid her come to 
them, in the name of the Parliament which had passed 
the Confession of Faith, and to rule by the law of which 
the reformed rel^on was a part.^ 

If not mistaken in the feelings of her subjects, Mary 
Stuart had been utterly premature. Victory over the* 
Reformation, if not impossible, was as yet far off ; and 
Lord James, as a proof that the invitation to the Queen 
was not intended as an act of hostility to England, 
went through London on his way, taking with him from 
Randolph, as his credentials, an assurance ‘ that Eliza- 
beth would find him* such « man as the like was not in 
the nation for wit and power to«eyve her Majesty.’* 

Leaving the two commissioners,to make thfeir way to 
France, we ];ietiy*n td Lord Robert, who, was busily en-^ 
gaged in reconstructing*^hi 8 tom web. Elizabeth, if sfie 
Imd escaped the immediate temptation, had by no means 
parted with her hopes. The ngfisien of Bedford had 
borne less fruit th^ those -by whom it was originated 
had expected ; ^and, half-deceiving her lover, half-led away 


• • 

Randolph to Cecil, March i8 . — Scotch MSS, Itdh Home, 


2 Ibid. 
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Chap IV herself, the Queen allowed him to continue his negotia- 
tipns with de Quadra. 

Harch pf February, three weeks after Sidney’s 

first interview, the promised meeting was effected be- 
tween the Bishop and Dudley. 

Renewed Lord iftobert repeated the assurances which his brother- 
iu-law had made in his name. He said that he believed that 
the Queen would marry him if tl^e Bishop could assure her 
of the King of Spain’s approbation ; the King of Spain 
in return should find in himself, at ail seasons and in all 
services, thfe most huipble and devoted of his followfrs. 
d.De Quadra had as yet received no answer from Philip, 
and replied thafu without ^instructions he could say 
nothing to the Queen of the desirablene“ss of any parti- 
cular marriage ; but believing, as he did, that could Eliza- 
beth be tempted to so rash a step, she woulli be walking 
over the precipice down which he longed to see her 
plunged, he .said he would press upon her generally the 
' necessity of marrying some one, and if she mentioned 
Lord Eobert’s name, he would recommend him to the 
best of his ability. A day or two after de Quadra saw 
Elizabeth herself, and in a letter to his master he thus 
described the scene : — 

* I said she was well aware of Jrour Mjyesty’s desiit 
to see her married;^ it was rumoured that she was 

^ seriously thinking of, it ; and I could not hut tell ^ier 
' 'what pleasure „the‘ report had giVten me. Should she 
wish to consult your Majesty, would use my diligence 
in communicating her wishes to you ; and if I could not 
at that time be molff precise it was because rfiy com- 
mission did not allow me. . t'' * 

* She replied, after much ‘ circumlocution, that she 
would make me her ghostly father, and I should hear 
her confession. 
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‘ It came to this, that she was no angel. She couH ciup rv 
not deny that Ae had a strong regard for the many 1561 
excellent qualities which she saw in Lord Eobert. ^e 
had nof indeed resolved to marry either him or any one ; 
only every day she felt more and more the want of a 
husband. She thought h^ own people would like to see 
her married to an Englishman, add she asked me what 
your Majesty would think if shew married one of her 
household, as the Duchess of Suffolk had done, and the 
Duchess of Somerselw whom* she used to laugh at. To 
th’S^ I said I could not tell. I had never spoken on 
the subject with your Majesty ; but if she would direct 
me what to say, I would, write afld assk you. TT was 
sure of this, that marry whom she would, your Majesty 
w'ould be pleased to hear of it, and that your Majesty well 
knew the lugh character which was home by the Lord 
Eobert. 

‘ With an air of much satisfaction, she said she would 
speak to me again, and mean'vyhde she would promise 
to do nothing without your Majesty’s sanction. She 
evidently wished that I should say more, but I re- 
frained, for fear of making a mistake, and because she 

is what we know her to be. As there is danger 

however that carried away by passion as she is, she may 
fly into some opposite c^stra'^agance, I would nok^leave 
her without hope. The heretics are full of* energy: 
they have intelligence with Germany, France, and Scot- 
land. Your own Low Countries are in no safe condilH 
tion ; and if we let this yoman become^ desperate She 
may do f^ething which may fatally in^e us, although 
she deS^oy herself at the same tiaa«w’* , 

The next day l^ord Eobert again sought de Quadra. 

* Dc Quadra to Philip, February 23. — MS, Simancas, 
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He told the Bishop that the Queen was delight^ with 
1561 her interview. She was hut hesitating out of timidity : 
March j£ would hut press her a little farther she would give 
way. For himself he would be Spanish, heart and soul ; 
and as to religion, not only should England send repre- 
sentativeS to Trent, but, if hecessary, he would attend 
the Council in person.’ • 

For decency’s sake, when religion was brougl\t in 
question, de Quadra protested. The King of Spain, he 
said, would no doubt be glad of Dudley’s services ; but, 
he added, that any return of Elizabeth to the Church 
must be matter of conscience rather than of condition : it 
must not be saidrtllat Spain had made* a bargain to re- 
cover England to orthodoxy. In again wHting to Philip, 
however, he pressed the necessity of prompt resolution. 
Double-minded and unstable as Elizabeth evidently was, 
he thought — though he spoke with dii&dence — that Lord 
Eobert had expressed her real feelings. The Bang of 
, Spain must decide whether he would close with these 
proposals, or assist the Catholics openly to make a revo- 
lution. 

‘Nothing can be worse,’ he said,* ‘than to leave 
things thus to chance, which will breed some great 
disaster to your Majesty. ‘ You miist pardon me if I go 
beyond ' my office in speaking thus : my duty makes me 
forget my prudence, ,.I do not speak my own opinion 
^.ynly ; every honest man in the realm uses the same lan- 
ghage. The Puke of Norfolk i^on the worst terms with 
the Queen and* Lord Eobert. Lady Lennox wishes to 
marry hpr son the Lord Damley to the Queen of Scots, 
and, as I understand, is not without ^pe'of success.’ ^ ' 


^ De Quadra to Philip, February — MS, Simancas, 
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Thejintroduotion of Lord Damley’s n^me for the first iv 
time, in connexion with Mary Stuart, requires a few ex- 1561 

, . . T * March 

planatory words. 

Eighteen years before, the Earl of Lennox had claimed The house 
against the Hamiltons the succession to the Scotch throne, ° 
in default of the royal line. Chatelherault, then Earl of 
Arran and Eegent of Scotland, was a tool in the hands 
of Cardinal Beton ; and ^enry the Eighth had found in 
Lennox a convenient instrument for maintaining the 
English party. But the Earl had played his cards ill : 
he “was driven out, and took refuge in England, where 
he had remained ever since a discontented pensio ner of 
the English crown. He had married' -vwth Henry’s con- 
sent, Margaret, 'daughter of Margaret Tudor Queen of 
Scotland, by the Earl of Angus her second husband ; 
and Lady Lennox, though unnamed in the line of suc- 
cession in Henry the Eighth’s will, had been the favou- 
rite candidate of Queen Mary, who had giyen her pre- 
cedence over Elizabeth in the court. She had taken . 


part in Elizabeth’s persecution, and had used the oppor- 
tunity of insulting her when she was brought from 
Hatfield as a prisoner to answer for her life after Wyatt’s 


conspiracy. 

Elizabeth, on coming to the throne, had repaid her 
impertinence by mafked kindness ; but the Countess 
could neither forgive the mortification of her own hopes, 
nor endure her position as a dependent of & princess 
whom she ha^ed.^ Shb was thus leading g restless life of^ 
feverish intrigue. She ‘i^as.a passionate Catholic; an^ 
her only son. Lord Darnley, she had brought up to be 
the hopb of the Catholic party.,* in addition ^to her 
proximity to the 3 !^glish crown, she was as tl^e sole 
child of Angus, the reputed heiress of the vast in- 
heritance of the Douglases. The Hamiltons stiU kept 
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Chap IV firom her husband the escheated lands of Lennox ; and 
1561 thns a wronged, angry, and ambitious woman, she was 
March £g]jjjjg gygj. troubled waters, and was now 

speculating on the match between Damley ‘and the 
Queen of Scots, as a means of recovering her property, and 
establishing a double claim on the English crown. 

To the existing complications another was about to be 
added. Lord Eobeft had unc^ertaken for Elizabetti that 
she would send representatives to Trent. Whothcr he 
had authority for what he Ixad said, or had formed his 
expectations out of ,his wishes, was immediately to* be 
+0 the test. Paul the Fourth had died in August, 
1559. The Cardinal de Medici had succeeded under the 
title of Pius the Fifthj with the joint ‘consent of Spain 
and France; and peace between the great powers liad 
given the opportunity for the revival of the Council 
which their quarrels had dissolved. 

ThcComicii After much correspondence and some tmeertainty, the 
'• French, Spanish, and Imperial Courts had again agreed 
upon Trent as the spot where it should assemble. 
"Whether England would consent to bo represented 
there was the great question of the day. Although 
Edward’s Liturgies had been restored, the mass abo- 
lished, the Pope again deprived by act of Parliament of 
hisi ‘spiritual supremacy) yet England had always ex- 
pressed her readinesp io submit to any Council which 
could represent free^ and fairly the learning and piety 
' of Christendopi. ‘This council, like the last, w^as called 
in the name of the Pope-7*-yet the Pope had not 
retaliated on Elizabeth by excommunication as the world 
had exipected ; it WdS^understood that a temperdte policy 
was td' be the order of the day ; and(^ nuncio was now on 
his way from Eome to invite the Queen of En gland to 
unite in the common interests of Christianity. 
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Theje was much to be said on the surface in favour of chap iv 
compliance. The Pope had shown forbearance whereat 1561" 
was least eipected of him. If the reformed countries 
refused *to take a part in the Council, they left the 
field to their adversaries, and seemed to shrink from 
a tribunal to which churefi controversies had 'from the 
beginning been submitted: ‘while as certainly those 
who Jiad held aloof woujd be visited at the conclusion 
by interdict and excommumcation — to which neither 
Elizabeth nor her ministers could affect to be in- 


different. The majority of her i^ibjects were ‘under a 
prejudice which it was unsafe to disregard, tha^Jth^ 
were still members of the •corporate Catholic Church. 
Lord Robert l^udley had caught the opportunily to 
identify his private ambition with a great cause ; and 
knowing himself to be execrated by the Protestants, he 
was cultivating with partial success the’gratitude of the 
orthodox. , 

On the other hand, to accept the invitation of the • 
Pope, was to admit, in a sense, his supremacy. In a 
Council under the Papal presidency, the Lutheran and 
Calvinist ministers would be fortunate if they were 
allowed to speak without molestation. The votes would 


be confined to the bishops ; and with England the ugly 
question would rise,* whether if the Pope’s supremacy 
w'as admitted even by implication, the prisoners in the 
Tower were not the only bishops .whom the Pope could 
recognize. . * • , ^ 


Lord Bedford, when gA JParis, had laboured, but la- 
boured in vain, to persuade Catherine de Medici to agree 
to a national councU in Prance, oi;te‘a general cd^oncil in 
Germany. Cathei 4 ne had gone with her kinsman ; and 
Trent and the Papal presidency were established cer- 


tainties. 
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Chap IV Immediately that the meeting and character, of the 
1561 Optincil was determined, the Huguenots disclaimed in- 
terest in it, denied its legality, and avowed openly that 
they would never submit to its decisions. The princes 
of the Smalcaldic league met at Nuremberg to answer 
the message of invitation which the Pope had sent them. 
They declined unanimously to send any minister in any 
capacity to a Council so copstituted. They invited 
England and Scotland to jqin them in their refusal ; and 
here we are met by the singular phcfiomenon that at the 
very time* when Lq^d Eobert believed that he had 
* SSQajQd Elizabeth for himself for Philip and for the 
Elizabeth Popc, Cecil with- or withoubher sanction was recognizing 
community an identity of religious interests with ‘the Scots which 
totliSs”'**’ before he was forbidden to acknowledge. In desiring 
Eandolph to express to the Lords of the Congregation 
the Queen’s cordial regard for them, he bade him tell 
them that ‘.her Majesty saw daily no amity or intelli- 
. gence betwixt one country and another, so sure as that 
which was grounded upon unity and consent in reli- 
gion. 

Elizabeth’s real state of mind was perhaps divined 
truly by de Quadra when he said that she was self- 
willed and detested dependence. She courted the Ee- 
form*ers abroad to free herself froih the King of Spain ; 
she was exasperated ^afc the thraldom in which she was 
held by the heretics at home, who forbade her to marry 
Dudley, and wjien the yoke pressed'hard^ shp looked wist- 
fully to Philip to emancipate Ijer. In great things and 
small, in fact, like other people, she preferred her own 
way, ajjjd was angrj ’^yhen she couM not have* it — and 

f ! i-i- 

^ Memorial to Handuliih in the Queen's behalf, signed by Cecil, March 20, 
Scotch MSJS, lldh Heuse^ 
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yet tlirough fear in the opinion of de Quadra, or as the chap ly 
reader *may prefer* to believe through the prompting of 1561 
her nobler instincts, when the time came for action she 
yielded always to the direction of Cecil.’ 

The Bishop’s chief anxiety and Cecil’s chief fear was 
that she might be temptfid into some position from 
which she could hot be extricated. Very soon Cecil 
ascertained that the intrigue with«de Quadra was on 
foot again. How far it had gone he could not learn ; 
he was ignorant and -was most anxious to ascertain 
whether either Elizabeth or Dudley had spoken to the 
Bishop alone.* He obtained a promise from the Queep 
however that sl^e would dp notliiilg ivithout consent 
of Parliament,** and when Lord Bobert fell ill with 
vexation, he seems to have contrived to obtain for him- 
self the direction of the negotiation with de Quadra — 
promising to do his best in it. 

• Certain it is at any rate that Cecil went to de Quadra 
on Elizabeth’s behalf, to speak to hin^ about her marriage . 
with Lord Bobert. He understood, he said, that Sir 
Henry Sidney had wished the King of Spain to write to 
Elizabeth advising her to marry Lord Bobert. He 

* * El desiHo de la Kcyna esta lo quo Cecil Ic aconseja, porque 
cximirsc cn cierta manera de»*V. piAiaa quo luego se levantarftp los 
(jiio la ticnc aprctada de manera quc unos y los otros contra oUa.* — De 
no pucdc haccr en su Kcyno todo lo Quat^ra^ al Rey^ March a 3 . — MS, 

(lue quierc vicndo la coniianza y Simancas, • 

aficion que los Catolicos aqui ^ IbiJ. || 

tiencn a V. M. ^a inimma cs quo ^ * Me 0ccil quc la KcyiVL 
Cecil y cstos ereges quiei-en te^er • estaba rcsuelta de bo hacer nada en 
a la Keyna sujcta y atada & su vo- esto negocio sin la voluntad y oon- 
liiBtad y obligada & mantencr sus sentimicnto do los de su. Kcyno, el 
eregias ; y *aunque ella v« que los qual tiejff^autoridad dc g™mar los 
ereges la tratan mqy nm especial- ^negocios publicos de su Relno, y no 
monte los prcdicadores y qifc Koberip era bien quc cn este la Keyna le 
('sta poor quisto dc|}los que de los prejudicase casandose sin oonsultando 
Catolicos, no osa hacer otra cosa que ^ olios.’ — Ibid, 


ii 
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Chap IV thought it would he well if the Kiug would write^such a 
1561' letter — hut it should be a general letter recommending 
merely that she should marry an Englishman — such as 
could be laid before Parliament. He assumed as 'a matter 
of course that Lord Robert would be the person whom 
the Queen would choose. 

De Quadra inquired whether he was to consider this 
language as a message from the Queen, which he was to 
report to his master. 

Cecil said that the Queen being a lady, could not enter 
on the subject of herself. It was not for her to invent 
contrivances to enable herself to be married. Her name 
must not be mentidned. 

At this conversation Sir Henry Sidnfey had contrived 
to be present; he had been sent, the Bishop said, by 
his brother-in-law to keep watch on Cecil. 

De Quadra turned to him, and asked if he had any- 
thing to suggest. 

r Sidney answered coldly that Lord Robert would be 
grateful for any service which the King of Spain might 
do for him. In passing into Cecil’s hands, he was well 
aware that the scheme was at an De Quadra said 

that both Sidney and Lord Robert had endeavoured to 
persuade Elizabeth to shake off Cecil’s tyranny and 
throw herself unreservedly on Philip, but they had not 
succeeded. 

But this subject was not the only one on which 
Cecil had to sneak- to de Quadra. s-The Spanish ambas- 
sador was the medium of comiuunication between Eng- 
land and the Catholic world ; it was through him that 
the colaing of a a^fsenger from the Pope Was made 
known( and Philip had sent by him a personal request 
to Elizabeth, to admit the nuheio to her presence. This 
too was a delicate matter on which cautious fencing 
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was necessary. That the Church of England itself Cuapiv 
should*liave been tfbnsulted on an occasion of such im- 1561 ' 
portance could have occurred to no one who w^ 
acquainted with the nature of its existence ; but Eliza- 
beth’s humour about it was dubious and, as usual, 
irresolute. • * 

If the Council was held in % place which the Kings of Conditions 
France and Spain considered satis^tory the Queen of 
England, Cecil said, ‘ could not reasonably object ; she 
would not refuse tg g^llow tlfe presidency of the Pope, 1 ^"^* 
provided it was understood that the Pope was^npt above 
tl)e council but merely its heaJ; and its decisions 
should be accepted in England, if they yere in harmony 
with Holy Scri])ture, aiad the first four General Councils.’ 

But he assumed — as if it was a point on which no diffi- 
culty could bfl raised — ‘ that the English bishops, having 
been apostolically. ordained, and not me? 61 y elected by a 
congregation like Lutheran or Calvinist heretics, would 
be admitted to sit with the rest.’ 

The ambassador said it should be considered hereafter, 
and parried Cecil’s th^Hist with another. The General 
Council, he .said, would probably be a failure after all, 
through the obstinacy of the Germans ; was it possible 
that a national Council could be held in England under 
a Papal legate ? •* , * *, 

To this of course Cecil objected ; de Quadra relbinded 
him that the change in religion had been effected by Act 
of Parliament alone ^n the teeth of the entire eccle- % 
siastical estate ; but Cecil said peremptorily^ that the ad* 
mission of a Papal legate was impossible ; and, firiflg ■i 
last sh6t «s he took his leiive,. he addf}^ that if the Pope 
wrote to the Qi\eenAie must, addre&s her as Defender of 
the Faith ; if her titles were inadequately rendered the 
letter would not be received. 
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‘ I know not what to think,’ the Bishop wrote, in 
1561 concluding his account of this conversation; ‘things 
are so perplexed that they utterly confuse me : Cecil is 
a violent heretic ; but he is neither a fool nor a liar, and 
he pretends to he dealing with me frankly and honour- 
ably. ’ ^ 

‘ The points which he concedes about the Council are 
of great value. 

‘The Queen’s position is almost difficult one; but 
although it is possible that the , consciousness of her 
danger, united with her passion for Lord Robert, may 
make her really desirous to rejoin the Church, so it is pos- 
siSe that she maj be playing a game to keep in favour 
with your Majesty, and to deceive her Catholic subjects 
with hopes which she has no intention of fulfilling.’^ 

A few days later arrived Philip’s answer to Sir Henry 
Sidney’s first proposals. The King of Spain was never 
. in a hurry ; the couriers were on the road a fortnight, 
between London and Madrid ; six weeks were spent in 
deliberation, and at the end of them Phihp had concluded 
to consider Dudley’s offer with favour. He was anxious 
for peace — anxious for the success of the Council; he 
shrunk from the rough methods of dealing with Elizabeth 
which were pressed upon him b}; de Feria, because he 
knew that if he encouraged an insurrection of the Catho- 
lics, he would embroil himself with France, and Europe 
, would be once mo^e in a conflagration. Thus, although 
lie admitted t£at he had little confidence in. Elizabeth — 
that'many times before he hacl found that her smooth 
words meant only that she was in difficulty, and that 
when ^e difficulty pSissed her hum^;;r changed again — 

De Quadra to Philip II., March i3imatieas. 
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he letjiimself believp that her present passion was more chap iv 
deeply rooted ; ahd that, if so, he might as weH. take 1561 
advantage of it. ***"* * 

But, Ibefore he would take any action, he required PMUp en- 
proofs of Elizabeth’s sincerity. He must see a declara- Sudi^*^* 
tion in her own hand, and* signed with her name, that 
she wished to be reconciled to the Church. She must 
release the bishops and^ others, who were in the Tower 
for refusing the oath of supremacy ; she must allow her 
Catholic subjects to'use’their own services freely till the 
conclusion of the Council. If she would satisfy him 
on these points, she might assure herself that h^Jiijn- 
self, and the Catholics , in, England *and out of it, 
would support her in her marriage with Lord Robert 
Dudley.* 

Could de 'Quadra have returned this answer when 
Sidney first spoke to him, something^might perhaps 
have come of it ; but it was too late. It. was a mis- 
fortune of Elizabeth’s stratagems tliat she deceived her 
friends as well as her enemies. From the first opening 
of the intrigue, she had treated de Quadra with marked 
attention ; the apparent cordiality between the Court 
and the Spanish ambassador alarmed the Catholics into 
a belief that Philip was about to desert them ; and to 
allay their apprehensions de Quadra told Heath '«nd 
Montague that she had held out Jicpes to him that she 
would acknowledge the Council, qpd that negotiations 
were actually in progress which raighj lead to her * 
return to the Catholic Chuijch. Heath and Montague 
told their friends, and the news went through London 
like ah electric shock. , a 

At the begisuiilg of April the* Queen remoiyed to 


* Philip II. to de Quadm, March 17. 

ELIZ. I. 


Toledo.— Simancas. 

j 
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Greenwich, where it was generally understood that she 
ifitended to receive the nuncio ; and Lord Eobert, when 
the contents of Philip’s letter were communicated to 
him, could not conceal his imprudent exultation, and 
paraded his own and (as he represented it) the Queen’s 
intention of * restoring religion’ '■ 

From the time that Cecil’s hand had been in the 
matter, de Quadra kad felt misgivings that Dudley was 
deceiving himself. The nuncio’s arrival however would 
be a final criterion of the course which England would 
follow. If a messenger from the Pope was pubKcly 
received, Elizabeth’s professions were sincere ; if he was 
refused an audien(fe,‘'the bubble would .break. 

Unless Cecil was purposely deceiving Throgmorton, 
Elizabeth was really entangled yet already unfavour- 
able symptoms were justifying the Bishop' s uncertainty. 
By way of answer to Philip’s demand for the libera- 
tion of thp bishops, and to allay the alarm of the 
Eeformers, Cecil had instituted a general search for 
Catholic conventicles. Sir Edward Waldegrave one of 
Mary’s Council had allowed mass to be said in his 
house ; he was sent, with Lady Waldegrave, the priest, 
and the congregation, to the Tower.’ 


’ Elisabeth had given Lord Robert ^ 
a fresh proof of favour. ‘ pi viiscon* 
tento de Milord Roberto ha pasado;* 
en que le ha mandado la fecyiia dar 
^tin aposento en lo%alto junto al suyo 
por ser mas sano que el quo tien^ 

^ ahajb, y csta content] simo. Lc dije 
que V. M. so bahia holgado mucho de 
haber Antendido la 6«c£«ninacion 
que elftiene de procurar la restap- 
racion ae, la religion en este Reyno. 
Ilespondiome luego y sin detenerse 
ni pensar en ello que era verdad que 


la tenia, y que la misma tenia la 
reyna, la cual no dcseahu otra cosa 
quo verse fuera destas disentiones y 
tener^u reyno quicto .’ — De Quadra 
to Philip^ Aipril «2. — MS, Siinancas, 

^ ■ * Hero hath been no small ado 
to refuse this Popish messenger. The 
Bishop of Aquila had won*more<with 
former ^.practices than was easy to 
bvertak^— ffecil to Throgmortmy 
, Hardi\*ick Papers^ vol. i. 

* Examinaljon of jjersons arrested 
April 1 7.— Domestic MSS.Bolh House, 
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‘ T^en I .saw this Romish influence toward,’ wrote ch*** iv 
C ecil, ‘ I thought ^t necessary to dull the Papists’ expeo- 1561 
tions by puftishing of massmongers for the rebating of 
their humours, 

Sir Henry Sidney received orders to repair to his Sir Henry 
presidency. Before he lei? London he told de Quadra Mat 7 ut*of 
that it was a pretext to get rid of him — he had beeil^l^ London, 
first instrument in the negotiation, find his presence 
inconvenient. The Queen 1^^ changed her mind, and 
Avould act like a woftistoj and the blame would be thrown 
Aipbn jpord Robert.® , * • 

It appeared also that the Catholic nobles wov)]d.Jbe 
no parties to thenntrigue. On the* 23rd of April, at the 
annual meeting* of the Knights of the Garter, Sussex 
proposed an address to the Queen, re^’ornmending Dudley 


■ ^ Cecil to Tlirogmorton. — Coxway 
MBS, Several curious circumstances 
wore connected with these arrests. 
Sir Thomas Stradlincj, of Glamorgan- 
shire, was charged with exhibiting 
a crucifix said to luivc betui found in 
the lieart of a tree that was blowm 
down in his park, and it was thought 
worth while to send a commission 
from London to investigate the 
story. • 

The Bishop of London acted as 
Cecil’s inquisitor in the aflfair of Sir 
Edward Waldegrave; and wisliing 
to do his work effectually, i^Tt not 
venturing, as he Admitted, to inflict 
a heavy punishment for merely * 
iug orlicaring mass, lie discovered that 
th® officfati4g priest had been con- 
cerned in making a ‘ lo^ philtre.’ 
Sorcery would be a ■af(ir*^round for 
process. 'J’hc Bishop applied to tlft 
Lord Chief Justice Oatliu, to learn 
what the law was in such cases, and 


Catlin replied, unexjicctcdly, that it 
was an offence for which no provision 
had Hben made. The Church courts 
had hitherto claimed cognizance of all 
such cases ; but they were now crip- 
]ded and jxiwerless, and the only pre- 
cedent which he could find bearing 
on the case, was one of the time of 
Edward the Third, thus entered on 
the roll : — 

* Uiig homme fut prinse en ft(iuth- 
wark avec ung teste et u^g visaige 
dun^<Jtnme morte et ayec ung lyvi*e 
de sorccijie cn son male et fut amesue en 
bankc du IJpy devant Knyvet Justice ^ 
maiz nulle endidtment fut vere luj-, 
por qui les clerkes*luy ficrent jurc^ 
ment que jamais ne feroifc sorcerie en 
apres, fut delyvere del prison, et 

le tcstcj^les lyvrcs furcA arses a 
•Totehyll a Ics costages du pijsonnicr.’ 

— Domestic MSB,y Eliz., vol. xvi. 

* De Quadra to Philip, May i. — 
MS, Bimancas, 
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to lier as a husband. Norfolk and Arundel refused their 
1561 cpnsent; Montague, to whom a few days before Lord 
Robert had in vain written a fawning letter, was equall}’ 
unwilling, and there must have been some bye-action 
behind the scenes — like the ^ame which had been played 
with de Quadra; for an address was presented, in the 
place of that proposed by Sussex, recommending marriage 
generally, but without Dudley’s name, and the Queen 
replied in a passion that when she married, ‘ she would 
consult her own pleasure, and hot that of her nobles.’ 
The scheme was not, progressing; it was plain that the 
Catholics would not purchase a change of policy at the 
price of accepting Dhdley ae their King.* 

In the face of such .symptoms de Quadra foresaw too 
certainly the fate of his demand for the admission of the 
nuncio. It ha^ been presented in the form of a personal 
request from Pmllp to the Queen, by whom it was sub- 
mitted to the Council. The nuncio himself waited in 
Flanders to hear the result of their deliberation. 

Debate on The points raised in the discussion were, first, whether 
t!on"ruIe under the statutes of Heniy the Eighth a Papal emis- 
nuncio. could legally be admitted into England; and, 

secondly, whether, if the law could be evaded, the ad- 
vantages to be gained would compensate for the possible 
iuconv^enience. 

Premunire — that f^ital spell, before which spiritual pre- 
tensions sunk exorcised, mysterious as excommunication, 
and no less terrible in its vagueness — was ,again brought 
.forward. The Council remembered that even Queen Mary 
had held at bay with it the legatine commission sent by 

Paul f;o the rival o#^rf)le ; while agjf,in ‘ the vety sound ’ 

, V , 

^ j; 

> ‘ Belacion de las cartas del Obispo do Aqiula a su Mag*. ; Avril, Mayo, 
1561 . — M8, Simancas, 
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of the^^ominj^of a nuncio had awakened dangerous hopes Chap nr 
and agitating rumours. Priests had ‘conversed with 1561 
the devil,’ to ’learn how long the Queen would live ; and 
the devil had answered — ^loyal citizens would hope un- 
truly — ‘ that she should not long continue.’ Summer 
was coming on, when ‘ the devil had most opportunity 
to make trouble and tumults and, if there were sigpis 
of yielding to the Pope,^ad subjects would rebel, and 
good subjects ‘ would be cast ^own.’ 

The nuncio might offdr to take an oath that, while he 
was in England, he would do nothipg prejudicial to the 
realm — but prejudicisd was a vague word ; ‘ or he 9>.ight 
think it was no perjury to break faith* wtth heretics.’ 

The Pope could not possibly jnean well towards the 
present constitution of the English Church ; and the 
nuncio’s chief object would probably be i to prepare the 
discontented subjects for rebellion.’* 

While the Council were thus deliberating, Elizabeth 
sent for de Quadra, if possible .to soothe him. She • 
attempted to persuade him that differences of opinion in 
religion were not matters which need interrupt her good 
relations with the Catholic powers ; and then asked par- 
ticularly what Philip had proposed to do about Lord 
Bobert and herself, in case Catholicism was restored. 

l)e Quadra rephed Sullenly t'iiat Philip had proposed 
nothing. Overtures had been made l)y Sir Henry Sidney, 
by Lord Eobert, and by herself v Lord Robert had 
declared expressly in* his own namn aijd hers, that^ 
England was to be brougbj: back to the Chunch ; and^the. 

King of Spain, who was only anxious for the welfare of 
the realm,* had professed extreme pb^ure at the news. 


* Note of a consultation held at Greenwich, May i . — tSjpantsIi MSS, Bdh 
Houne, 
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She said she could not believe. Lord Bober1i_ could 
h^ve made such large offers. 

The Bishop replied that if she would send for him, he 
would conf^s it in her presence ; nay she had said as 
much in her conversations with himself; he reminded 
her of the times and places. 

She could not deny her "words ; she said it might be 
so, but there had been conditions. The Bishop ansjvered 
that he remembered nothing of fionditions ; and, as a 
last hope, he implored her not to reject the opportunity 
which God had offe^pd her of restoring order, and to 
admit the nuncio. 

She said he wt)uld receive his answer from the Council, 
before whom he was presently after req^uested to aj)poar. 
The deliberation was concluded ; they were prepared to 
communicate tl^eir decision. 

What that decision was de Quadra read in Cecil’s face. 
He refused .to hear it; he would take his answer, he 
said, from no one but the Queen. He was told that he 
might do as he pleased about that. The resolution 
would be read in his presence, and he might report it or 
not, as seemed good to him. 

Politely and peremptorily the visit of the nuncio 
was declined. Neither directly nor indirectly could 
England recognize the authority of the Pope; and for 
sending bishops or ambassadors to tbe Council, as soon as 
any free and truly general council could be assembled 
by consent of. all Christian prince^, with guarantees for 
.liberty of discussion, Engiaud would be willingly re- 
presented there ; but for. the Council to which they were 
now iuvited — calleeKby the Pope /is a continuation of 
the Council lately held at Trent — ‘^^here no manner of 
person might have voice or decision but such as were 
already sworn to the maintenance of the Pope’s autho- 
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rity,’ ‘Jier Majesi^ could hope no good from it, as tend- Chap iv 
ing only to confirm those errors and those claims which 1561 
had occasioned the disorder of Chmtendom.’^ 

That was their final judgment. 

The Bishop coldly replied that for such a message 
they must use their own ministers. For himsellf he had 
been the bearer of a request from the King of Spain to 
their jnistress ; and he jnust learn* from her own lips 
whether the words webe their^ or hers. 

He at once returrited tb her room. . 

• « 

‘I found her,’ he wrote in his report to Philip,^' em- Klizabeih 
barrassed, confused, and evidently* frightened. I hadQ^dm. 
been told, I said, that the nunpio was not to be ad- 
mitted. She had led me to expect a different result. 

I was sorry on public grounds, and for jnyself she had 
made me ridiculous in your Majesty’s eyes. 

‘ She pretended that when she had spoken to me of 
sending to the Council she had assumed that it would be • 
a free Council. 

‘ I said I knew nothing of assumptions : I had but 
reported to your Majesty her own words. But the chief 
loss was not mine. I knew how it was ; and it rested 
only with herself to retrace her steps when she pleased. 

‘ She spoke much, if? reply, o^ her grateful devotidh to 
your Majesty, and so I left her.’*, ^ 

‘ Bitterly sorry am I,’ the Bisliop said in c6nclusion, 

‘ that I could pot^closft with Sidney's first,advance to me ^ 
before those jJl^ctices hac^giown through Paget’s means 
with the French and G-erman heretics ; but I have not 
ceased to* show both* the Queen ajid' Lord Eobert that 

! , 

' Spanish MSS. Rdls House. De Quadra to Philip, May 5* — Simanms. 

- De Quadra to Philip, May 5, — MS. Simancas. 
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Chap IV whenever they choose to turn to your Majesty th^ may 
1561 t^ike their own way, and marry without ha\’ing to sue as 
mendicants for the consent of their subjects:’ ‘ 

The nuncio then was refused. The Pope’s offered 
hand wa.s rejected ; and in a‘ manner more marked than 
ever, England declared her confirihed hostility to the see 
of Eome. ‘ God, wiiose cause it is,’ wrote Cecil, ‘ and 
the Queen’s Majesty, whose only Surety therein rested, 
hath — the one by directing, the other by yielding — ended 
the matter* well; and^if it may so continue I shall be in 
more, quietness.’* Once more the Catholics saw their 
hopes fade awayf>yet' not, at least, without a consolatory 
accident, which seemed to show that they were not 
St. Paul’s is wholly forsaken of Heaven. The spire of St. Paul’s was 
^ %ht” the pride of English architecture. Five hundred feet it 
towered up inro the then transparent- air, dipping the 
gilded eagle which glittered on its summit, into the 
- lower strata of the clouds, the envy of the Christian 
world. On the 4 th of June a thunder-cloud drew down 
over London. The sky grew black as ink, still as night, 
and almost as dai*k. About two in the afternoon the 
first flash broke, and amidst the roar of the thunder a 
pinnacle was struck from the tower of St. Martin’s 
Chui’ch, and fell through' the, roof 'into the nave, while a 
boatman from his whe?yy on the river saw a jagged line 
of light touch for sqi instant the highest point of the 
proud Cathed];al. .For the moment it seemed to have 
passed harmlessly by — the §}ender shait stood proud as 

f 

1 « No he dexado de prS^er por suya, qin^es casarse sin haber dc nu n- 
la via que ha comenQado, que es mos-o dicar Dycomprar,(con)ohaccn el cGtiscnso 
trarles a ella y & Roberto lo que han do sus subditos.* — MS, Simancas, 
de tomar si quieren ganar la voluntad * Cecil to Throgmorton, May. — 
dc Y. Md. para con esto poder hacer la Conway MSS, 
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ever against the storm cloud — ^but towards evening a ckap iv 
faintTljlue smoke Vas seen curling round the ball. Pale "ijeT 
tongues of fire flickered out into a coronet of light, and a 
minute 4ater the cross and the great eagle crashed down 
upon the floor of the south transept. The lead with 
which the wood was sheeftd ran down in a fiety stream, 
kindling the surface <iis it sv^ept along ; and very soon 
the whole spire, from the tower wajl to the summit, was 
a gigantic pyramid of fire. 

All London rushed to *the Churchyard ; bishops, 

Idrds, and councillors herded helpless and confused with 
the crowd of citizens. The cry was to break the com- 
munication of tlus tower wi% the chtrrcih. But the dense 
mass of people* surging to and fro, choked the avenues 
by which workmen could be brought up ; they were 
short of tofils, and there was no ladder which could 
reach the battlements. The south transept was kindled 
by the lead ; the nave, east and west, soon followed. 

The wind was rising, and with b^ams and blazing rafters, 
falling everywhere, the next fear was for the Bishop’s 
Palace, and for the houses towards the Thames. 

Happily, the conflagration had been visible far down 
the river. The Queen had seen it from the windows of 
Greenwich Palace ; Winter’s ships were lying in Lime- 
house Reach, and witK his ^oatS’ crews and with the pjrate 
Strangways who was now a valijed officer in Elizabeth’s 
service, the young admiral hurried to the scene. The 
presence of a disciplined body of men brought the crowdWlS 
to order. The useless han^s were ranged jn lines to tfie 
Thames’ banks, passing water;buckets to and fro! As 
soon as* the last Remains of the spire had fallen the 
sailors climbed upon the blazing Voof ; the Palace was 
covered with hideS and ‘drenched with water, and the 
communication broken with the cathedral. By ten o’clock 
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Cha^ the fire had ceased to spread, by midnight it was §3ctin- 
1561 guished. ' 

Jme The wind, in the course of the storm, ‘had veered 
round the compass ; cinders had fallen in a circle from 
Fleet Street to Newgate Market ; and drops of lead were 
found far* away in gardens *in the suburbs ; though, 
strange to say, no life was lost, an^l no other house was 
injured. But the Cathedral of Paul’s, the world’s wopder 
— which under Edward had been desecrated into a public 
lounge, a stock exchange, and a stable, which Mary and 
Pole had purified, and which again was sinking into 
' neglect and profanation — stood a charred and roofless 
ruin. «. * • , 

The fanatic multitude cried that it -v/as the work of 
the Papists: the Papists had put gunpowder into the 
spire, or they h^ set it on fire by magic. ’Among the 
Catholics ‘the <nsaster was terribly discoursed of; the 
best did interpret it as Jonah preaching to Nineveh ; the 
.malicious did apply it to, such signs as chanced to Sodom 
and Jerusalem.* 

Asetmon Por once wisdom was heard from the pulpit. The 
Xuctlot^of Bishop of Durham (Pilkington) the followip.g Sunday 
at. Paul’s. people sharply that it was not for them ‘ to 

attribute the calamity to God’s displeasure against any 
speci^ sect or condition of mpn.’ 'He bade every man 
look at *home, and say i^go sum qui peccavi. And as to 
the supposition that it was ‘ a judgment on the change 
^ of religion,’ ‘he showed out of history that as great, or 
^eater calan^ities had happened when there was no 
ctangfe of religion.’ Ha]^ London had been burnt hr 
the tin» of Stephen. The spire whjch had just fallen 
was struck in the reign of tire saintly Heury the Sixth. 


Throgmorton to Cecil, June a 3. — Conway MSS, 
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If JiowevQT there, was no evidence in the burning of obap iv 
St. Paul’s that God resented the rejection of the nuncio, is6i 
the resentment of the Pope might have been looked ior 
with sofhe certainty. It was only at PhiHp’s intercession 
that the bolt had been so long withheld. It was now 
expected confidently that TPius would reply With such 
weapons as were at his command. And Elizabeth, 
without doubt, would have been sipared no longer had 
not Phihp again interposed. StiU forcing himself to 
hope that de Quadra would succeed in working upon 
hV, he wrote to Cardinal Pacheco his minister at 
Home, bidding him request the Pope once more to stay 
his hand. * • ^ 

‘ His Holiness,’ he said, ‘ after the refusal to admit pyup 
his nuncio, may desire naturally to pronounce the Queen 
of England schismatic, and deprive her of her crown. 

If he has any such intention, I must request him to Elizabeth, 
forbear from pronouncing a sentence which cannot be, 
executed. 

‘ The duty of carrying it into effect will devolve upon 
myself, as Jthe most faithful son of the Church. I am 
at present in no condition to attempt any such enter- 
prise ; and, should I do so, the French and Germans will 
no doubt take arms dgaingt rile. The peace of Eqrope 
will be broken, and the Coun^, the only remedy for 
the diseases of the world, will be again postponed. 

‘Occasion will net be wanting ,by-and-by, when MU? 
am better prepared ; and rpj own person ^d the anfis 
of Spain wiU be then at his ^ Holiness’s disposal.’ He 
knows Well my zcaj in the matter. For this 1 married 
my Queen whq is in glory, .when *lier age and constitu- 
tion gave small promise ’of children; and the risk to 
which I exposed my life in going to that realm is 
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notorious to the world. When the prei^ent Queen 
destroyed all that we had done, the* late Pope pro- 
posed to depose her, and give England to me. Sensible 
as I was of his Holiness’s kindness, I persuaded him 
to forbear. You will instruct the present Pope, in 
my name‘, to exercise the same moderation, assuring 
him at the same time that 1 aim at nothing but the glory 
of God. « 

‘ You will observe in his reply, whether he repeat the 
offer made to me by Paul the Fourth. I would know 
his views on that point as soon as possible.’^ '' 

Thus again Elizabeth was left to de> Quadra’s skill ; 
and the ambassador, to do him justice, J)laycd his part 
with meritorious ability. The progress of the love affair 

will be seen in tlje two following letters : — 

* ” «> 

• BE QUADRA TO nilLIP. 

* Londmi, June 30. 

‘ Five or six clergy have been exposed on the jjillory as 
conjurors and necromancers. They were found making 
a figure of the nativities of the Queen and Lord Eobert, 
with I know not what otlier strange things — ^trifles all 
of them, had they not fallen int« the hands of men 
who*were glad to make priests ridiculous. 

‘ The Queen inviteh *me to a party given by Lord 
i^bert on St. John’s day. I aslqid her whether she 
thought her midisters had done good to their country by 
making a lau^iing-stock of <!latholics in this way. She 
assured me the secretary was not to blame. In speaking 



* Philip II, to Cardinal Pacheco, July ii.— Mignkt’s Id/e of Mary Stuart, 
Appendix, 
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of ygur M^sty, slie said that as long as you were in cbm iv 
England, you had been a general benefactor, and had "uTT 
never injured a creature. ““ 

‘ I professed myself shocked at the doings of the 
Council. I told her she should look better to them, and 
not allow these headstrong violent men to guide her in 
so serious a matter as religiom 

‘ ^e listened patiently and thanked me for my advice. 

In the afternoon we ^ere in | barge, watching the games 
on the river. She*w&s* alone with the Lord Eobert and 
myself on the poop, when they b^n to talk nonsense, 
and went so far, that Lord Eobert at last sai^, as I 
was on the spot there was* no reason^ why they should 
not be marriecT if the Queen pleased. She said that 
perhaps I did not understand sufficient English. Iconvem- 
let them trifle in this way for a time, and then Itw^nde 
said gravely to them both, that if they would be guided Lori'** 
by me they would shake off the tyranny ®f those men 
who were oppressing the realm rfind them ; they would • 
restore religion and good order; and they could then 
marry when they pleased— and gladly would I be the 
priest to unite them. Let the heretics complain if they 
dared. With your Majesty at her side, the Queen might 
defy danger. At present it seemed she could marry 
no one who displeased Cecil and his companions. , *• 

‘ 1 enlarged on this point, beoaiise 1 see that unless I 
can detach her and Lord Eobert .from the pestilential 
heresy with which thtey are surrounded, there will be np^ 
change. If I can once create a schism, things will go a^ 
we desire. This therefore appears to me the wisest 
course td follow. If I keep alo()f from the Queen, I ' 
leave the Held, open to the ‘heretics. If I keepjher in 
good humour with your Majesty, there is always hope — 
especially if the heretics can be provoked into some act 


■h. 
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Chap IV of extravagance. They are irritated to the last degree 
1561 to see me so much about the Queen’s person. 

June « Your Majesty need not fear that I shall alienate the 
Catholics. Not three days ago, those persons whom 
your Majesty knows of, sent to me to say that their 
party was never so strong as at this moment,* nor the 
Queen and Council so universally abhorred.’ 

DE QUADRA iTO GRANVELLB. 

June 31. 

‘ You will see by my letter to the King how we are 
going on. I keep on terms with the Queen and Lord 
Eobert, because the heretics with their quarrels and 
impertinences may sooner or later drive her out of 
patience, and nothing is more likely to tempt them to it 
than her intim^y with me. She on her part knows 
that it is her interest to keep well with me, because with 
this love affAir of hers, she would be a lost woman if the 
King our master so pleased. As to the rumoured mar- 
riages with Sweden or Denmark, she is so infatuated with 
Dudley that nothing will ever induce her to give him up. 

‘ You wiU not think me inconsistent if ht one time 
you hear 1 am quaiTelling with her, at another that all 
is confidence and smooth speeches. You remember the 
advice of Pontius the Samnite when he had the Eomans 
in the valley — either to feast them and let them go, or 
to cut all their throats.’ * 

The story-returns to LesKe and Lord James, who had 
left Scotland on their separate errands to Mary Stuart, 
who was then with '^the Cardinal of Lorraine at St. 
Dizier Leslie was first in ‘the field.. He had crossed by 



^ MiS, Simancas, 
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Brillg, whilQ Lord James went round by London. As cha» iv 
the spokesman of the Grordons, the Athols, the Suthpr- 1561 
lands, the Setons, and the Catholic clergy, Leslie invited 
the Qiifeen to put herself at the head of her natural The two 
friends ; to arrest at Paris the false brother who aimed at 
stealing, her crown ; and with their assistance to crush 
the heretics and traitors who» had sold their country to 

the Saxon. • 

• # 

Had the armies 6f Prance been at her command, 
had there been no England, and no title in question 
to the English crown, Mary Stuart would doubtless 
have consented. But she regarded Scotland ^s the 
stepping-stone to a higher #ambitibfl;> the experience of 
the past year Ifad taught her t^e danger of violent me- 
thods, and she preferred a surer if n longer road. The 
party who w*ere ofiering her their servioes would be her 
friends at all e\aents ; their loyalty was secured by their 
* necessity. Her own policy was to win their opponents the 
friends of England, to work on their disappointed hopes, • 
and to make their ambition the instrument of her own. 
Perhaps there was no one in the world whom she more 
heartily haied than her half-brother ; but Leslie returned 
with a grateful refusal of his proposals, and Lord James 
who arrived at St. Dizier the day after his departure 
was affectionately welcomed, ^n spite of the opposition 
of Knox, he was empowered byJ:lje Estates to offer her 
the free exercise of her religion. ^ With this condition 
alone, she professed 4 ier readiness to* return to Scotland.^ 
Lord James tried ineffectually to gain her over to the 
creed of the Congregation, jmd his sister in return 
tempted 4iim with pf ofuse offers of money, benefices, and 
cardinals’ hats,, with equal unsuccess. But theij^ differ- 
ences did not affect*the ta:ms on which they parted ; for, 
although he w^ so far true to Elizabeth as to urge her 
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chap^ to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, be was aiot pr^ared 
J561 to insist upon it ; and in that one concession she read 
his own and his party’s weakness. The boy-king of 
Erance was about to be crowned at Eheims. She pro- 
posed to^ sail immediately after the ceremony ; and so 
heartily she seemed to throw lierself on Ixer brotlier, that 
she offered to make hinf Kegent of Scotland till her 
return. ^ , , 

To extort from Mary Stjiart thd abandonment of her 
pretensions to the Crown of Englahd* and for this alone, 
Elizabeth 'had encountered the cost and peril qf the 
Scottish war ; yet even Lord James who of all the Scots 
was least careles^of his obligations, ventured to write to 
her, after leaving his sister, on the point on which she 
was most sensitive ; and to reveal in language of whicli 
the hesitation of expression could not obscure the mean- 
ing, the part which he and his countrymen were prepared 
to play. 

• The Queen of Scots had claimed a present right to 
Elizabeth’s throne; the Commissioners at Leith had 
resigned those pretensions in her name ; and the Scot.s 
themselves were of all men in the world. the last who 
should have countenanced her in evading her engage- 
ments. But their hungry pride was too strong for their 
honoui;. > 


tli^nglis 

succession. 


‘You are two young and excellent Queens,’ Lord 
^ames wrote to Elizabeth, ‘ whosd so.\ will not permit 
you .to advasice your glory«by war and bloodshedding. 
You ought to love each other. Neither of you both 
is ignorant from what root the coeatrary affection doth 
procee^. I wish to God the Queen my. Sovereign had 
never taken in hand to pretend interest ip, or claim title 
to, your Majesty’s, realm. Then you should have been 
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and c^utinue^ friends. But since on her part something Qup iv 
hath been thought of it, I fear that unless that root jls 1561 
removed, it shall ever breed unkindness. Your Majesty 
cannot yield, and she may on the other part think it 
hard, being so nigh of the blood of England, so to be 
made a stranger from it. Ts there any midway possible ? 

I have thought long of it, but never durst speak of it. 

What if your Majesty’s title did licmain untouched, as 
well for yourself, as for tlie issue of your body ? Incon- 
venient were it to provide that to the Queen my Sove- 
reign her own place was reserved^ in the succession to 
the Crown of England — which your Majesty will pardon 
me if I take to be next by the law bf sdl nations, as she 
that is next in MAvful descent of, the right line of King 
Henry the Seventh ; and in the meantime the isle to be 

united in perf)etual friendsliip ?’ * • 

• 

• ‘ I will acknowledge your present rights,’ Mary Stuart 
virtually said to Elizabeth, ‘ when, you will acknowledge . 
me your successor, and not till then and in this lan- 
guage it "^as plain that all parties in Scotland — treaty 
or no treaty^ — were prepared to support her. 

If it be asked why Elizabeth should have made a diffi- Dangers to 
culty in consenting, the answer was but too ready. The 
‘ inconvenience ’ of whifeh Lprd 5 ames spoke, would ifi.all 
likelihood have been her iminedia^^assassination. FiiSktb 

Already it had been found necessary to surround her 
with precautions against poison.^ Not ar^ untasted dish ^ 
might be brought to her^taj)le; not a glovje or a hand-. 


‘ liord Jalncs Stuart tcf Queen James ^va« at St. Dizier. It may 

Elizabeth, August 6. — JScotch MJSiS. i)c taken to i-epreseiit the feelings of 

Rolls Home, l^iis letter was writtey the most moderate memberS of tlio 
Ixsfore Mary’s return to Scotland, Scotch Estates, 
though several months after Ijord 
ELIZ. I. 
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Chap IV kercHef might approach her person, which, had not been 
1561 scrutinized, and she was dosed weel&y with supposed 
antidotes.* In spite of precaution, the secret adherents 
of France, of the Papacy, and the Queen of Sd'ots, held 
places in the royal household, and attended in the royal 
bedchamber. With the prize of the succession once 
secured, the Catholics would have made haste with their 
opportunity, lest Elizabeth sljould marry and dcstroj' 
their hopes. ^ • 

More peremptorily than ever’ tSiefrefore Throgmorton 
was now •instructed- to demand the ratification of the 

t * 

treaty. On this condition, and this alone, could Elizabeth 
look forward witflidut misgWing to Mary Stuart’s return. 
As boldly Mary Stuart, refused. While the ground was 
shaking about her, she had made pretexts for delay. 

Jiaiystuiivt Secure now of her subjects’ suppoit, she was able to 
tr answer resolutely that she could not act in such a matter 
without their consent ; and Throgmorton who imdcrstood 
both her and her position to the very letter, implored 
Elizabeth to lose no time and spare no money in reco- 
vering the attachment of the reforming Lords in Scot- 
land. Perilous schemes were on foot fo» a marriage 
between the Queen of Scots and Don Carlos of Spain. 
The English Catholics were longing for it ; de Quadra 
had* urged it upon Granvclk as the one true remedy for 
all evds.^ ‘ Your jealousy,’ wrote Throgmorton, ‘ must 
be cast upon Spain, Austria, and the Queen of Scotland. 
There lieth the danger and nowhere else. Betain the 
..best party '■in Scotland, au^ no prince nor state can 
do you harm. If Scotland be at your devotion, oh ! 


^ Minutes from the Queen's person^ March^i56i. In Cecil's liand.- 
Burleigh Fajpers, vol. i. 

^ Dc Quadra to Granvelle, August 2.— il/ 5 , Bimancas. 
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happy-* England. It is the most happy state in 
Christendom.’ * ^ 

Elizabeth ’unfortunately was still straggling in dc 
Quadra’s* bird-nets. As late as the 15th of July, Cecil 
deplored the increasing credit with her of the Spanish 
ambassador. There were secrets between them which 
he cotdd not penetrate ; ohly ®he knew that de Quadra 
‘ seemed to seek by all, means, o^rt and covert, to 
further the marriage,’ 'and ‘ to, procure the Lord Eobert 
to, have evil thoughts' of himself.’ Matters were so 
‘ perilous,’ that he scarcely dared to write abbut them. 
‘Happy they,’ he exclaimed, ‘that live extra tdlj jae- 
turam."^ • * 

At this time* Europe belie.ved Elizabeth hope- 
lessly abandoned to a passion which was dragging 
her to disgrace. The Huguenot leivders had ceased 
to rest their hopes on her ; and Mary Stuart anti- 
cipated nothing but a splendid and speedy triumph.^ 
To the reiterated demands of Throgmorton for the 
ratification, she replied at last that she would send 
M. d’Oyscl to London with a satisfactory answer. 
D’Oysel went, but he carried with him, instead of satis- 
faction, a request merely that the Queen of Scots, on 
her way to Edinburgh, might be^ allowed to pass through 
England. Elizabeth was not yet entirely infatuated. 
To have allowed a Catholic princess, a rival claimant of 
her crown, who in defiance of promises was obstinately 


^ Throgmorton to Cecil, May 1561. told jnc that the good oi>iDioii con- 
— CoNWAvr ceivcd of her Majesty for her religion, 

- Cecil to Throgmorton, July 15. virtue, and wisdom, doth much decaj' ; 
— CoNWAT MiSS. . an& that the srtiat nood devotion-.bornt* 

3 ‘ By the Prince ofCondd dnd the • her aforctimes doth marvellously turn. 
Admiral, and by others bf reputation The causes you can guess.’ — Throff- 
for virtue and learning, it liath been morion to Cecily June 23. — MS, Ibid, 
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maintaining her pretensions, to pass ■^iree ^mndre^. miles 
througli a population the most notoriously Eomanist in 
the realm, and with many of whom the Queen of Scots 
was already in communication, would have been an act 
of political suicide. D’OyseJ professed, in Mary Stuart’.s 
name, the utmost cordiality and good-will ; but the single 
evidence of good-will wlfich Elizabeth could receive was 
withheld. She replfed that, when the treaty was ratified, 
she would receive her sister with pleasure ; so long as the 
ratification w'as refused, smooth words could not be taken 
in exchange for it, and could scarcely be believed to be 
sincere. 

D’Oysel himself was buff half faithfill to his employer ; 
he allowed the English Council to see how just he con- 
sidered their suspicions. A letter of the Queen of Scots 
to Maitland fell into their hands, in which she invited 
him to undo his work, and break the alliance with 
England rfhich he had been the chief instrument in 
forming.^ The position wliich the Scots were prepared 
to assume gradually forced itself on Elizabeth’s mind ; 
and before the French ambassador left London, she 
herself, or Cecil in her name, gave the Estates at Edin- 
burgh to understand her oinnion of their conduct. 

^he had dealt opOT^ly with .them, she said, as all 
the world knew; she ha'd saved their freedom and 
defended their religion while she had asked for 
nothing for herself and had meddled with nothing. 
The treaty was fi, witness of her disinterestedness ; and 
the Queeif of Scots had* promised that it should be 
ratified. • , , . 

‘ Nevertheless,’ ^le continued, * ‘ how it happeneth we 
know not, your sovereign — either^ nob knowing in this 


Tlie Queen of Scots to Maitljind, June 29 . — Scotch MSS, Bdls House, 
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part ]jer owiv felicity, or else dangerously seduced by Chap iv 
perverse council — iJeing of late at sundry times required 1561 
by us, according to her bond .remaining with us, signed 
with hei*- own hand, and sealed with the Great Seal of 
the realm, and allowed by you being the Estates of the Letter of 
same, to. ratify the said treaty, maketh such dilatory to Uie 
answers thereto as what we shall judge thereof we per- 
ceive jihat it is meet to^ require ofc you. Her answer 
dependeth, as it should seem hy her words, upon your 
opinion ; and we catiilbt but plainly let you aU under- 
stand that this manner of answer,^without seme more 
Iruit, cannot long content us. We have meant well to 
our sister your Queen ; and,, having ^tomised to keep 
good peace with* her and you her subjects, we have 
hitherto observed it, and shall be sorry if either she .or 
you shall give’us contrary cause. In a matter so profit- 
able to both the’ realms, we think it strange that your 
(^ueen hath no better advice. We therefore require you 
all, being the Estates of that realm, to consider this 
deeply, and make us answer whereto wo may trust ; and 
if you think it meet that your Queen shall lea\e the 
jieace imperfect, by breaking of her solemn promise, 
contrary to the order of all princes, we shall be well 
content to accept your answer ; and shall be as careless 
to see the peace kept as'^ ye shalf give us cause ; andVe 
doubt not, by the. grace of God, tiji%t whosoever of you 
shall incline thereto shall soonest repgnt.’ ‘ 

After this admonition — as patural as it wa^ imprudent 
— to the Scots, Elizabeth disnjissed d’Oysel, bidding 
him return and tell Jiis mistress '^o come to England 


• . 

^ Tlie Queen’s Majesty to the Estates of Scotland, July i . — Scotch MSS, 
(fn Cecil’s hand). 
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when her promise had been fulfilled, and .find all, hospi- 
tality and assistance there. TiU that was done, with 
all regret for the seeming discourtesy, her duty to 
herself and to the realm compelled her to rfefuse the 
Queen qf Scots’ request.^ 

Mary Stuart was evidently unprepared ‘for the 
answer ; she had anticipated a semi-regal progress 
tlirough the northern counties. She was mqrtified 
to find she was not to se§ them, 'save under conditions 
which would have turned her tHumph into a defeat. 
She wrapped her disappointment in a sentimental 
mist;^ she represented herself as a harmless widoAV, 

‘ impeached of Mr' passage j’ and both she and the Queen- 
mother assailed Throg’uorton with all the resources of 
feminine ingenuity. The ambassador coldly adhered to 
his eommissioh; to passionate reproaches he had but 
one answer — ‘ Eatify the treaty and at length, when 
hard pressed, he told Catherine de Medici that ‘the 
insincere dealing of the Queen of Scots was too plain 
and palpable, and his mistress could not suffer a matter 
so dangerous to herself and her state to pass unprovided 
for.’ . •- 

It was now uncertain whether Mary Stuart might 
attempt the passage of ■^he Channel. The attitude which 
she had chosen to assume^ was’ an act of war ag^nst 
Elizabeth ; and to .seize her and carry her prisoner to 
London, would have been consistent with the strictest in- 
terpretation €-f the lawiof nations.* Tl\e English Court no 
doubt hoped that the fear alone might detain the Queen 
of Scots in Prance ; and Mary herself told Tbrogmor-. 
ton that, had her qjtangements been less far advanced, 
Elizabeth’s unkindness might have induced her to post- 


* The Queen’s Majesty’s answer to d’Oysel, July 15 . — ScUch MSS. 
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pone, her joyrney. . With the deprecating pathos of chapiv 
which she was so "accomplished a mistress, she said that 1561 
if she was driven by foul weather into an English port, 
her sistdt would have her in her hands, to sacrifice her 
if she was hard-hearted enough to desire it. It might 
be bettcB for her to die thaSi to live. 

Ever graceful, ever charming, never losing an oppor- 
tunity of winning an Englishman’s*h6art, she embraced 
the ambassador at hef last p^ing from him at Abbe- 
ville, and asked hinr again if there was no way by which 
ste could gain her sister’s confidence. • • 

Once more, the hard-hearted Throgmorton, imicovable 
as flint, replied, ‘.Ratify.’ * « * • # 

Thus they parted, tlnable tc^take the English route, 
the brave woman had resolved to sail direct for Leith, 
running all risks, and believing that witti the escort of 
three of her uncleS and of d’Amville the heir of the Mont- 
morencios, Elizabeth would not dare to meddle with her. 

She was going, cost her what it might — going on an ■ 
errand which cannot now be separated in remembrance 
from its tremendous end ; and Mary Stuart’s name will 
never be spoken of in history, however opinions may 
vary on the special details of her life, without sad and 
profound emotion. 

She was not yet nineteen years old; but miyd’and 
body had matured amidst the sc^pps in which she had 
passed her girlhood. Graceful alil^ in person and in 
intellect, she possessed that pecujjar beauty in which the^ ^ 
form is lost in the expresjiicyi, and which every payiteii 
therefore has represented differejitly. 

Rarely "perhaps has any woman, combined in herself Mary 
so many noticeable qualities as lifary Stuart; with 


Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August. — ^Cotton MSS ., Calig, E. 5, 
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chm> IV feminine insight into men, and things^ and* humaH. life, 
jjj, sire had cultivated herself to that high perfection, in 
August -vvluch accomplishments were no longer adventitious 
ornaments, but were wrought into her organic constitu- 
tion. Though luxurious in he^ ordinary habits, she could 
share in the hard field life of the huntsman or thfe soldier 
with graceful cheerfulnes#; she had vigour, energy, te- 
nacity of purpose, fSrith perfect and never-failing; self- 
possession ; and, as the one indispensable formdation for 
the efiective use of all other qualities, she had indomi- 
table coura'ge. She wanted none either of the faculties 
necessary to conceive a great purpose, or of the abilities 
necessary to execute it, except perhajte only this, that 
while she made politics the game of her life, it was a 
game only though played for a high stake. In the deeper 
and nobler emot^ions she had neither share nor sympathy. 

Here lay the vital difference of character between the 
Queen of Scots and her great rival, and here was the secret 
of the difference of their fortunes. In intellectual gifts, 
Mary Stuart was at least Elizabeth’s equal; and Anne 
Boleyn’s daughter, as she said herself, was ‘ no angel.’ 
But Elizabeth could feel like a man an unselfish interest 
in a great cause ; Mary Stuart was ever her own centre 
of hope, fear, or interest ; she thqught of nothing, cared 
for nothing, except as linked with the gratification of 
some ambition, some> desire, some humour of her own ; 
and thus Elizabeth was able to overcome temptations 
.before which Mar^ fell.*' ^ , 

* Yet' at thfe present crisis, revien the moral balance was 
in favour of the Scottish Queen. While her sister, of 
England was trifling •with an affection, for which foolish 
is too light an epithet, Mary Stuart^ when scarcely more 
than a girl, was about to throw* herself alone into the midst 
of the most turbulent people in Europe, fresh emerged 
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out ^ revolution, and loitering in the very rear of civili- ciiap iv 
zation ; she was going among them to use her charms 'TjiT' 
as a spell ta win them hack to the Catholic Church, to 
weave flie fibres of a conspiracy from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s End, prepared to wait, to control herself, to hide 
her pui^osc, till the moment came to strike ; yet with a 
purpose fixed as the stars, to trample down the Eeforma- 
tion,^and to seat herself at last on Elizabeth’s throne. 

‘ Whatever policy^,’, sfiid Eimdolph of her, ‘ is in all the 
chief and best-practised heads in France, whatever craft, 
falsehood, or deceit, is in all the silbtle brains of Scotland, 
is either fresh in this woman’s mepifr^, or she c»n fette 
it with a wet finger.’^ • * 

• 

Such was Mary Stuart, when, on the 14th of August, 
she embarked for Scotland. The Cardinals of Guise and 
Lorraine attended her to Calais. Three other uncles, 
d’Elbceuf, d’Aumale, and the Grand Prior', embarked 
with her to see her safe to Edinburgh ; and with 'Adieu, ^ 
belle France,' sentimental verses, and a passionate for Smt- 
Chatelar sighing at her feet in melodious music, she 
sailed away over the summer seas. 

The English fleet was on her track, sent out nomi- 
nally to suppress piracy, yet with dubious orders, like 
those with which Winte* had before sailed /of , the 
Forth. There jvas no command U> arrest her, yet there 
was the thought that ‘ she might ,be met withal ;’ and 
if the admiral /rad 'sent her. §hip •with its freight to* 
the bottom of the Nortji Sea, ‘ being done unknown,’ 
Elizabeth, and perhaps Catlr^rine de Medici as well, 

‘ would Have found tt afterwards well done.’ 

Scotland meanwhile expected her coming with mingled 


Randolph to Cecil, October 27, 1561 . — Scotch MSS^ Bolls House, 
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ch4p1V alarm, curiosity, and exultation. Maitland, it se^ms, 
1561 notwithstanding his disappointment about Arran, would 
A,i^t liave adhered to the English alliance cotild he have 
been sure of Elizabeth. He thoroughly understood 
Mary Stuart’s intentions. He was unprepared to desert 
the Eeformation. ‘ If the Queen of England will go 
through with us,’ he wrote on the ist of August to 
Cecil, ‘ we will be bold enough.’ ^His hope was that tlie 
Queen of Scots would come at onte to open war Avith 
the Protestants ; but he feared ‘‘she Vould proceed by 
indirect means, and nojthing w’as so dangerous with the 
ThcSootch Scots as temporizing.’ On the 9th of August Itandolph 
nre^i^**** reported that the QoAgregation, feeling themselves ‘ with- 
EUmtert. friends abroad,’ and with few ‘ in wllom they might 
assuredly trust at home,’ were at a loss what course to 
take. Tliey diebnot know what Elizabeth meant to do, 
or whether to religion, as they had established it, she 
was a friend, or an enemy. She was known to hate 
•Knox so cordially that, it was feared she might assist 
Mary Stuart to destroy him ; and Knox himself wrote 
to her with some irony to suggest that the Queen of 
Scots was not believed ‘ so unfeignedly to d’avour the 
tranquillity of her Majesty’s reign and realm,’ that by 
ridding Scotland of himself she would be doing her 
own. 4 aqse good service.* • 

More distinct, graphic, and remarkable are two letters 
from Maitland to Ceqj. 1 , written on the loth and 15th of 
August. ‘ If,’ said ‘Maitiand, speaMng of the presence of 
t^e IJpglish fleet in the Channel, ‘ the Queen’s gallics were 
to be allowed quietly to pass, it wotdd have been better jf 
the passport had been liberally granted.’ It wfc at once 

* i_ 

^ Randolph to Cecil, August 9. — Cotton MSS.^ Calig, B. io, Knox to 
Klizabetb, August 6. — MS, Bdlh Boiise, 
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useViss and jinwisa to have ‘ opened their pack, and sold cafMprr 
none of their wares,’ ‘ or to -have declared themselves 
enemies to' those whom they could not or would not -^8“* 
offend * ‘ If the Queen of Scots was not interfered with 
she would come among them more irritated against 
England than ever,’ and^er appearance ‘ could not fail 
to raise wonderful tragediesf The Protestants might 
seeip to have the uppe j hand, hui» there Avere ‘ numbers 
who woAild be glad fo see them overturned, and numbers 
_who would lend theft: hands to overthrow them.’ Mary 
Stuart would proceed warily : s^e would first ‘ under- 
mine the English alliance,’ which could be done^ without ’■ 
difficulty. The ‘Papists hated it withont disguise ; of the ExpeS 
rest, ‘ some were lukcAvarm,’ some were ‘ so accAistomed of 
to feed on French fare that their stomachs could digest 
no other,’ some Avould ‘ be bribed,’ sonSe would ‘ be led 
by the mere presence of their sovereign to do as she 
desired,’ and many more would care only for their present • 
comfort and convenience. 


A few there were, undoubtedly, * who would constantly 
bear out what they had begun,’ but their position would 
be full of •difficulty. So long as the Queen was absent 
they could hold their ground; but Cecil could judge 
‘what the presence of a princess, craftily counselled, 
could bring to pass.’^ * She would bide her tinie?’. At 
first she would, quarrel with no,oue, but she would work 
her way by degrees. ‘ Where the, accusation of religion 
Avould be odious^ she would chgxge the Protestant lords^ 
with betraying their coqnfyy to England.’ » * AfeAf tbps 
- ffisgrpced and despatched, the jrest would be an easy prey, 
and theft might th» butchery of Bonner plainly begin.* 
Maitland djd not wish, he sai^, that she should be 
deprived of her kingdom ; but he would have ‘ such 
things as were necessary to be provided in time,’ * that 
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neither might she, hy following the advice of Gpd’s 
enejnies, lose her subjects’ hearts, nor tfiose who tended 
the glory of God and the liberty of their Countiy', be 
made the sons of death.’ 

The prelude, couched in language which Cecil would 
most approve, led up to the conclusion which* every 
Scot was most desiring; Maitland was an old chess- 
player, and knew better than mosf men how to mask, his 
game. 

There was but one way, he said,’ to preserve the 
alliance of the realms, ^nd this he rather indicated than 
affirmed^ was the recognition of the Queen of Scots as 
Elizabeth’s succesaof.’’ This alone wauld satisfy the 
vanity of the Scottish nation ; this would secure aU 
hearts and smooth all difficulties. Elizabeth might 
then guide them* as she pleased, and the Queen of Scots 
would be powerless. 

Nothing else would answer. Half the Lords were 
Papists unapt for Council,’ and ‘ wore stirred up privily 
and comforted by the Queen to disallow the rest.’ ‘ If the 
Eeforming leaders attempted to thwart her, by eschewing 
Scylla they would fall into Charybdis.’ • 

‘ I pray you,’ the letter concluded, ‘ let me in this 
point have your advice; and let me know what the 
(Queen’s, Majesty will thint. •Aneht the continuance of 
the amity between the,.realms, there ip no danger of 
breach so long as the Queen is absent ; and if all men 
^were persuaded,, as I am, and did*' consider the conse- 
quence, little tperil would bc,af(;er her coming; but her 
presence may alter many things.’® 


r 

* ^ On the 3 5 til of October he explained Ijis meaning fully .’ — Vide infra, 

- Maitland to Cecil, August 10, August 15, and Octobof 25 . — Scotch MSS, 
Jidls llouse. 
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^IJE galley which bore Mary §tuart and bet fortunes chai^v 
reached the Forth without accident, after a|^ uneasy 
passage of four days. The English, vessels saw their 
prey pass by, and dared not stoop upon it. The Queen Mary 
of Scotland landed on the pier of Leith on the morning 
of the 19th of August. ' 

Though her coming had been so long talked of, her 
appearance took her people by surprise. They had made 
no preparation for her, and Holyrood Palace lay among* 
its meadow.s, ivitli the black precipices of Salisbury 
Orags frowning over it, like a deserted ruin. 

But tlie Princess who was returning to make her 
home there wsis not to be made unhappy by small dis- 
comforts. She estaldished herself amidst laughter and 
kind words, in a few hurriedly-arranged roonas. * • The 
Puritan citizens] serenaded her, through her first night 
with psalm tunes, and she thanked them for their kind- 
ness.’ The dre|idedT harlot of JBabyion iseemed only ^n 
innocent and graceful girl, throwing herself with cou- 
.iiding trust upon the loyaltj^ and love of her subjects. 

Her mother’s friends expected to be recalled to power. 

To the surprise of all menj she chose for her cjiief ad- 
visers her brother* and Maitland. She issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the Catholics to .attempt changes in 
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the established religion. For herseli only fhe pleaded 
ratjier than insisted that the promise made to her by the 
Estates should he observed ; and that for the present she 
might have her own service in the lioyal Chajjel. 

What sour austerity could refuse a request so grace- 
fully urged ? The Master of Lmdsay and the gentlemen 
of Fife might croak out te^xts that ‘the idolater should 
die the death Knox,,might protest that ‘ one mass was 
more terrible to him than ten theusand armed men.' 
The Council were Scots as well 'as Protestants — they 
could not ‘force the Queen’s conscience, and drive her 
back to France.’ Lord James Stuart stood on guard at 
the chapel door while mass was being sung. Lord John 
and Lord Ilobert, her ot^jer brothers, tooK charge of the 
priests. The Puritan noblemen came in from the coun- 
try full of spirited indignation. A few hours of Mary's 
presence charmed them into loyal toleration. 


. ‘Now, my lord,’ sai4 Campbell of Kingsancleugh to 
Lord Ochiltree, ‘ are ye come last of all the rest ; and I 
perceive by your anger that the fire edge is not ofl‘ 
you yet, but 1 fear, after the holy Avater of the court be 
sprinkled on you, ye shall become as temperate as the 
rest. I have been here five- days, and at the first I heard 
every man say let us hang the pries c ; but after they had 
been twice or thrice at^ l^ie abbey, all that fervency was 
past. I think there is some enchantment whereby men 
* are bew'itched.’’^ ‘ 

' ' '' ‘ 

Maitland’s prophecy wjs fulfilled more quickly per- . 

haps than he could have himself expected. Even Knox 
himself Mary Stuart did not' despair of subduing. With 


^ Knox ; History of the llcfarmatim^ Book iv. 
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cleai; collected presence of mind she desired to compre- chap v 
hend her situation exactly, and the resistance for which 1561 
she had to look ; and she took the opportunity of a ser- 
mon which he preached at St. Giles’s against the mass, 
the Sunday after her arrival, to measure her strength 
with her most dangerous ?nemy. 

She sent for him, and inquired first about his hook conver- 
‘ on the regiment of wo^cn.’ He satd it had been written Sw«ii the 
against the Jezebel of England, and times were changed. ^“' 7 nd 
His opinion was ulialtfered, but it was an opinion only 
on which he had no intention of agting. • • ^ 

She spoke of the rebellion and of the new creed which, 
in spite of princes and gove¥nments,\ws thrusting itself 
by force upon the world. , 

The power of princes had its limits, the Reformer said. 

Sulijects could not frame their religioA accor-ling to 
appetites of sovereigns. The Israelites in Egypt were 
not of the religion of Pharaoh ; Daniel and St. Paul were 
not of the religion of Nebuchadne;zzar and Hero. • 

She might have resented the comparison, but she con* 
tented herself with replying that none of those ‘had 
resisted witji the sword.’ But Knox answered merely iMations 
that ‘ God had not given them the power and when 
she pressed him to saj'’ whether he thought subjects 
might resist their soVcrcigu, ’he used the compaiti^on 
whicli, in the next century, bccaipe,tlie Puritan formula. 

If a father went mad, and offered to^kill his children, his 
childi’en might tie hi® hands and take hj^ weapon from 
him : in like manner, if prunes would murdes the chil,dre4 
ojf God, it was no disobedience to restrain them from 
their evil purpose. • • 

Thus spoke Calvinism, thfe creed of republics, m its 
first hard form^. If princes became enemies of God, 

God’s servants owed them no allegiance. The question 
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who was to be the judge, was left as. usual m such pases, 
for every one to decide for himself. 

The Queen sat for some time silent. Fearless as Kno.v 
himself, she was measuring with keen precocity tiie spirit 
with which she had to deal. She did not mean to quarrel 
with him, but she could not wholly restrain herself. 

‘ My subjects then,’ she said at length, ‘ are to obey 
you, and not me. I rm subject l;o them, not they to me.’ 

‘ l^ay,’ he replied, ‘ let prince ahd subject both obey 
God. Kings should be foster fathers of the Kirk, and 
queens its nursing mpthers.’ 

‘ Yqu are not the kirk that I will nurse,’ she said. ‘ 1 
will defend the Kifk' of Borne, for that, I think, is the 
Kirk of God.’ 

‘Your will, madam,’ E[nox answered, ‘is no reason, 
neither does ydiir thought make the Roman harlot the 
spouse of Jesus Clirist.’ 

So thc.se two parted, each with some insight into the 
other’s nature. 

‘ If there be not in her,’ said Knox afterwards, ‘ a 
proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart against 
God and his truth, my judgment faileth me.’ 

‘ He made her weep,’ said Randolph, in describing tbe 
inter\dew to Cecil ; ‘ as well you know there be of that 
sex that wiU do that for anger as well as grief. You 
exhort us to stoutness. The voice of that one man is 
able to put more life in us in one hour than five hundred 
trumpets blustering in .our ears.’ ’ The same day Korah, 
Dathan, and Abirara were burnt in effigy in Edinburgh ; 
and but for Lord Hnntly’s interference, the people were 
‘ minded to have had a priest burnt at the altar at the 
elevation.’^ * 


' lianclol])!^ to Cecil. — Cotton Jlf/SW., Calig, B. io. 
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V«ry swiftly Mary Stuart understood her situa- Ckap v 
tion. ' 1561 

In Scotland, as throughout Europe, the Eeformation 
was the creed of the towns, of the merchants, ttie trades- 
men, and the artisans. It had grown with their growth ; 
it was the expression of their thoughts ; and between them 
and the Catholic Queen there was a chasm which no in- 
genuity could bridge oyer. Half “a dozen noblemen at 
most were really Prdtestantf^ and even these were still 
liable to be influenced by many motives external to religion 
— by. patriotism, by national prid*}, by loyalty, ‘chivalry, , 
and the natural courtesy of gentlemen. The re^sidue of 
the lords and geittloraeu who acted wftk the Congregation 
believed only in Protestantism as an excuse for laying 
hands upon the Church lands ; and they dreaded a Catho- 
lic reaction only because reaction menaced their chance 
of filling their lean purses. 

The Queen had only therefore to avoid creating Mary 
alarm by a display of Catholic fanaticism, and her course ■’op^rtuui- 
would be comparatively easy. It was useless to contend 
against the Eeformation so long as England was a Pro- 
testant power; but the mass of her own subjects was 
ready to support hpr claims on the English succession. 

The reversion of th^ crown ,once secured the English 
Catholics W'ould rally to dicr ; Philip in all lihel^ood 
would give her* Don Carlos for a dmsband, and the rest 
Avould speedily follow. Or if Dom Carlos was un attain-^ 
able, there was .Lorfl Darnley, Jbhe favourite at present 
among the great English -nobility ; and 1;he union uf 
—the, two claims would bring -with it double strength. 

A thousand causes Recommended* Damley to the Scots. 

He was the heir of two great houses, and would cojnmaaid 
the feudal allegiance of the families of Lennox and 
Douglas. Before Marys return, his, busy mother Lady 
£L1Z. I. B B 
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Margaret liad sounded Seton, Huntly,^Sutlierland,*and 
others of the Catholic nobles, on the marriage. Seton 
had replied ‘ that ho would not only spend' his living, 
but give'liis blood, towards setting forth the Lord 
Damley and a few days only after the Queen’s land- 
ing, the Earl of Sutherland introduced to her a* special 
messenger, Arthur Lilliard,*Darnlcy’s tutor, with a direct 
proposal from Lady Margaret herself. ' . 

Lord Daniley was but a boy of fifteen, and Mary 
Stuart’s ambition soared to the Sp*anish throne ; but bp 
might be useful' as a »3Source if her other expectations 
failed Jier. She received Lilliard characteristically, 
‘ sitting on an dlA' trunk.' She asked innumerable 
questions of his pupil’s * stature, age, qualities, abilities, 
and of my Lady Lennox’s friends in England and Scot- 
land:’ and she dismissed him at last without a defi- 
nite answer, but with an impression that he had been 
favourably received.* 

She kept her counsel so well that no hint of this in- 
terview reached the ears of Knox or Esmdolph. The 
next step was to send Maitland to Elizabeth with 
formal messages of courtesy, and to make her* understand 
the conditions on which, and on which alone, the two 
countries could continue, on goqd terms. Unterrified 
by * Elisabeth’s tlrreats, the Lords added a message of 
their own, in which| to far from expressing any will- 
ingness to enforce «n their sovereign the ratification of 
^he treaty, they showedrthe most distinct determination 
to stand by her if Elizabeth insisted on it. Their 
mistress, they said, was aeady to forgive the ungeneco.uja 



* Articles against Lady Lennox . — Dotnestic MS8,, ^iz., voL xxiii. IMl$ 
lloute. 
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refus&l of tJie passage tlirongh England; but ‘if it chapv 
should chance, as God forbid ! that the Queen of Eng- 
land wqjild use any discourtesy towards the Queen their 
sovereign, or give occasion on her part to violate the 
good amity and peace between their two Majesties, she 
might be well assured that they, acknowledging them- 
selves to be her subjects, would not forget their duty for 
the Yhaintenance of,tlfe Queen their sovereign’s just 
(parrel.’* . , • * 

• It was fortunate for the Queen of Scotland’^ prospects 
that the bearer of this communication found Elizabeth 
in the first tumult of anger and lagitation at <he dis- 
covery of a domestic s'candal. According to the will of 
Henry the Eighth it will be remembered that the nest 
heir to the Crown, after Elizabeth and her children, was , - 
the Lady Catherine Grey. The reader has seen this lady LadyCatiw- 
. coquetting with the Count de Feria and the Spaniards, 
professing Catholic principles, and speculating on an 
escape to Flanders. Her faith hciwever if .she had any, 
sat lightly on her, for about the time that Mary Stuart 
sailed for Scotland she was discovered to be enceinte ; 
and on inepiry she declared herself the -wife of Lord 
Hertford, the eldest son of the Protestant Protector, 

There were reasons for bclicviag that the marriage was 
no mere act of folly, but that it was connected with secret 
political combinations. Hertford who was amusing 
himself in Paris, wa^ instantly sent for, Lady Cathe- ’ 
rine was committed to the Tower, and^ the Queen* 
wrote to the Lieutenant’, Sir Edward Warner, that 
"• there' ha^d been great practices and purposes;’ that 
‘many persons of high rank* were'*known to have been 

-I '* 

g 

* Instructions to the Laird of Liddington, l)y the Queen of Scots, Instruc- 
tions to the same hy the Lords of Scotland; ScptemlicV 1561 . — Keith. 
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Chap V privy to the marriage and that he 'must make Ijad}' 
1561 Catherine understand she should have no favour shown 
September ^j^jggg gjjg confessed the truth. 

^rarriago of Archbishop Parker untied the knot, so far as the 
Church bould do it — declarirg the ceremony invalid, 
Uertford child to be born illegitimate. But the Queen's 

anger refused to be appeased ; Hertford followed his 
wife into the Tower, to linger thpre for years. Eliza- 
beth never justified her severity, by condescending to 
explanations ; but her unhappy cousin, it is likely, was 
expiating the faults ‘bf others whom it was loss ca.s}' 
to punish. 

The affair, according to de Quadra, took place 'when 
Sir Henry Sidney made the first move about the Dudley 
marriage. The Queen was then believed to be so in- 
fatuated that there was no hope of saving her ; both 
Lord Robert and she were known to be making advances 
to Spain j and Bedford and the Protestants joined them- 
selves with Arundel and Lord Robert’s personal enemies 
to marry the next heir to the son of the Protestant wlio 
was the hereditary enemy of the Dudleys. If the Queen 
married Lord Robert, a revolution w’as expected to 
follow, and these two were to be the nucleus of a new 
party. 

The secret mover was supposed to have been Cecil, 
who at that time was ih disg^race at Court, and feared that 
„ the Queen was about to abandon the Reformation. As 
‘soon however' as CecihVas assured thsat the established 
religion was in no danger, ‘hfi had withdrawn .his coun- 
tenance ; the conspiracy, if consjnracy there 
allowed to drop ; axd the marriage itself would perhaps 
never have been heard of except, for ‘its unfortunate 
results. 

A single glance below the surface, when the explosion 
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came, satisfied Elizabeth that it was dangerous to look chap v 
further. Lord Hbbert insulted Arundel; Arundel re- 1561" 
])lied with menacing allusions to Cumnor HalL The ^p**”*^' 
inquiry *vas sullenly let drop ; and the Queen wreaked 
her anger on the unlucky pair who had offended in 
being the instruments of the intrigue.* * 

Such is the vereion of this matter given by the 
Spanish ambassador, which the English records neither 
confirm nor discredit * Certain only it is that the dis- 
covery of the condition of* the heiress presumptive, 
oteated in Elizabeth a burst of indignation;* and the 
effect ■ of it was to make her for tffe first time look with 
less disfavour oi\ the rival ^retensioH| of Mary^tuart. 
Maitland, on bsing admitted to an interview, dared Maitland 
to tell her in his own name, and in that of the whole 
Scottish nobility, that claims like those which hisg^y”"^ 
mistress possessed on the throne of England could not 
lightly be signed away. The Estates were unanimously 
of opinion that the Queen of Scots ought to be declared , 
by Act of Parliament next in succession after Elizabeth 
and her children ; and the ratification of the treaty must 
be made dejicndent on her consent. 

Elizabeth urged the solemn promises which had been 
made by the commissioners, and the obligations of the 
Scots. ‘ The like,’ sh< said, ‘ had never been demanded 
of any prince, to declare an heir presumptive in his life- 
time.’ Maitland answered tliat Tby the will of Henrv 
the Eighth ‘ men ha 4 gone about Iq prevent the Pro- 
vidence of God, afld shift the one*in the plaqp due to the* 

• • 

’ De QuadA, to Granvellf, Sei>- Cecil \p Sussex, August 12. — 
tember 6. Do Quadra, to Philip IL, Wbight’^ Elizaheth and her Times^ 

September 1 3. — MS.^nuincaH, Com- vol. i. Osborne to Chaloner, Fe- 
parc The Queen to S^r Ed.* Warnei*, bniary 22, 1562.— Domestic 
August 17 . — BmUiyh Papers^ vol. i, Eliz., vol. xxi. Rolls Ilouse^ 
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CtfiP V other ‘ the Queen his mistress was. next in bloody and 
,561 would be content to hazard all. rathei* than receive that 
Sq.tembrr dishonouT to forego her right.’ 

Elizabeth was strangely tolerant. She said that such 
language was more like a threat than a request ; and if 
it was made a question of riglit, she had force .at homo 
and friends abroad to defei^d her. Were she to declare 
the Queen of Scots, her successor, she w’ould make a 
ralljdng-point for ever}’ malcontent in the realm ; and, 
with no obscure intimation* of hei c-wm probable fate, she 
.said ‘ she was not so foolish as to hang a winding-sheet 
before her eyes, or make a funeral feast while she w’as 
alive.’ ^ ‘ 

Maitland admitted the danger witlirtut however ap- 
pearing to think it of sufficient consequence ‘ to iin- 
jMjdc so good H purpose.’ Ho thought tbo she w’ould 
secure by consenting the affection of ‘the Sc(>ts, and 
on the w’hole that she w’ould have the best of the 
, bargain. 'Her gain was assured and in her hand it' 
the treaty was ratified ; the gain of the (iueen of Scots 
was only in possibility.’ 

Even this Elizabeth endured without ejjpression of 
resentment. She refused positively to name Mary 
Stuart her successor, knowing that she w’ould be signing 
hei: death-w’arraut ; But fhe s'fcnt Maitland back w’ith 

a promise that she wrould do nothing and allow nothing 
to be done, to prejudice the Queen of Scots’ title.' 

’ With this pautious and forbearing answer Maitland 

petupied to Edinburgh to fi^id the smooth waters already 

disturbed. Presuming on her first success, the Queen 

had attempted to open the Chapel Eoyal for public 
* % 

• - ^ 

* « 

' Buchanak ; Calderwooo. — Maitland to Cecil, * October 7 ; IhrUhjh 
Pajtcrs, vol. i. ^ 
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Catholic service. The Protestant mob drove the priest Cbxt v 
from the altar "with broken head and bloody ears.’ 1561 
The Earl of Huntly said at the. Council that if the 
Queen would bid him do it ‘ he would set up the mass Protestant 
in three sliires j’ and the whole town was buzzing like a EdtaWi^h, 
nest o^ angiy hornets. • The remarkable political sa- 
gacity of Knox had looked i|ary through and through. 

In a letter to Cecil he lamented^ that he had not been 
resolute from the fiirs^, and insisted that she should 
either leave the mass* or leave the country. Maitland 
and Lord James were blinded; and as for, the Queen, 

‘the Cardiuars lessons were so prmted in her heartthat 
substance and quality werg likely iq perish together.’ 

‘ I would be gLtd to be deceived^’ he said ; ‘ but I fear I 
shall not. In communication with her I espied such 
craft as I hate not found in such age.’‘ • 

Mary Stuart* however made haste to undo her mis- 
take, Instead of supporting Huntly, she .professed to 
defer entirely to the wishes of her subjects. The service . 
at HoljTood should for the future be exclusively private ; 
and on Maitland’s return she expressed the warmest 
gratitude Ipr her ‘ dear sister’s ’ message. She wished 
she was a man that all dilfercnces might be settled by 
her marrying Elizabeth. She became so attentive to 
Eandolph that she had almo^ disarmed his sjjspieipns, 
till she revived^ them by oflferinj^ him a pension and 
one of her ladies for a wife and Maitland was al- 
lowed to hint that #even in religion, her title wa.s ^ 
recognized, ElizaWh’s persuasions might perhaps effeej 
her conversion.* 

t 

• — Jt ^ 

r • 

' Knox to Cfcil, October 7, — Scotch MSS, lloJls Jhuw, 

- Randolph Cocfl, Octobd* 27. — MS, Ibid, 

* Maitland to Cecil, October 25. — MS, Ibid, 
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Chap V In vain Knox protested that they were, all deceived 
1561 abput her. ‘ It is astonishing,’ Rando^h wrote, ‘ to see 
how men change. I have to traffic now with other 
kind of merchants than before. They know the value of 
their wares, and in all places how the market goeth ; 
and 3’’et it seenieth wonder iSnto many that the whole 
state of this realm should Jbe altered by a woman.’^ 

Sir Peter Mewtas followed Maitland to Edinburgh to 
obtain a distinct understanding a^out the ratification. 
Marj' told him that she desired nothing more than to be 
on good teems with her sister. She would ratify, she said, 
if the treaty was firs^ revised by a Scotch and English 
commission ; andtsh^ spoke yvrith such apparent sinferity 
that the English Council, when Mewt^ brought back 
her answer, were divided — Arundel, Mason, and others 
of the more moderate party ‘ thinking it ' meet for the 
good of quiet to hearken.’® 

The Scots unquestionably would have agreed to no 
revision which did not imply an acknowledgment of the 
claims of their Queen. They were supporting Mary 
Stuart in refusing, ■•to admit Elizabeth’s present right to 
her own Crown. The single clause in the treaty to which 
she really objected was that which Cecil had extorted with 
so much difficulty, and her obstinate resolution bore the 
woyst ,cmistruction : yet’ the, attitude of the Scots, and 
Catherine Grey’s misdemeanours combined to induce 
Elizabeth to make the best of it, and yield to the utmost 
which her owp safety would permit. She replied in a 
^ettqr to Mary in which she expressed a sincere desire 
for the obliteration of unpleasant feelings between them : 
on her part she wou^ do all whi«h could be* in reason 


^ Randolph to Cecil, OctoW 27. — BdRs^Houae, 
* Cecil to Throgmorton, November 4. — Cokway 
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required of ^er ; and, instead of appointing commis- chap v 
sioners, slie suggested that Mary Stnart should ex- 
plain her objections to the trealy in a private letter lo 
herself> 

Meeting frankness with frankness, Mary replied that 
she would speak as a sister to a sister: she *had full 
confidence in Elizabeth’s justice, and would show her 
the bottom of her heart. She wm descended of the 
bloo(f royal of Englancl ; she knew who and what she 
was, and she would be loath fo receive such an injury as 
to be unjustly debarred from what might in .possibility 
fall to lier.® * ■" 

Wjiile explaining hprself with so» ^uch canflour to 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Scots continued her advances to 
Kandolph. She expressed a great wish to see England Man- 
and to meet* her sister ; and as of course both Eliza- 
beth’s danger from recognizing her, and all objections *”•*1"'“'' 
which the English Council could entertaiq, would dis- 
appear on her conversion to the Eeformation, Maitland . 
first, and afterward Lord James Stuart, assured the 
English ambassador that her Cathojicism was waning, 
and that ,she would yield gracefully when Eliza- 
beth would condescend to reason with her.® The 
Catholics themselves took tlie alarm. ‘If the Queens 
meet,’ wrote Randolph, ’the Tapists think tlj^mselves 
utterly overthrown ; they say plaiid^y she cannot return 
a true Christian woman.’’ At all events, converted or 
unconverted, the Scotch people hai .set their minds so 

•* SK^iabctli to Mary Stuart, No- lip liked them well; and he is of 
vember 23.— W/S. BoUa Houit, that opinion that the Loi-d of Lid- 

^ Mary Stuart to Elizabeth, Jan. 5, ▼dingtonlis, that she will never come 
1552. — Ibid. • to God before the Qiicen'% Majesty 

® ‘ After this I oonjmunft with the diuw her.’ — Banddlph to CecU^ IhiiL 
Lord. James of all these purposes. ^ Ibid. 
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CHxrv sti'ongly on lier recognition as licir presumptive to 
,56* England, that Ilandolph durst not hiit so much as a 
doubt of Elizabeth’s compliance while Maitland 
told Cecil plainly that if there was further hesitation the 
Scots would be dangerously alienated, and implored 
him to farther the great objeot which they had hitherto 
pursued in common — ‘ the^union of the isle.’ “ 

Elizabeth, althougjli she would make no promises, 
seemed to enter warmly into the* proi)osal for an inter- 
view ; and as it was understood tlvat*the meeting of the 
Queens, u\^less recognition followed, would do harm 
rather than good,® it hpiieared as if she meant to givt; 
way. Her corresjiondence with Mary .grew more and 
more cordial. In Maitland she recognised only a loyal 
servant of his mistress, and herself desired him to corre- 
spond closely and confidentially with Cecil. * 

Mary, on her side, gave the Protestants no more 
ground of complaint. She made Lord James Stuart 
^ Lieutenant of the Border, and in January she dc])rived 
Huutly of the lands of Murray which he held in- 
formally under the/ Crown, and bestowed them on her 
brother. 

The Catholic clergy were equally disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. The preachers expected thdt the author.ity and 
the incQmes of their predecessors A'ould have been trans- 
ferred t*o them unimpaired, "llieir wishes could not fully 
bo gratified ; and two-tllirds of the property of the clergy 
■£. was left in their haq^s, ‘ freely given to ^Le devil,’ as Knox 
expressed it.. Of the relfiainiug third tlie devil, according 
to the same authority, had his 'share also, for half of it 

• 

t « 

^ «Randolpli to Cecil, January 2 . — Scotch MSS, Itcils Ilovse, 

* Maitland to Cecil. — MS. Ibid. • , 

3 Ibid. 
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went to the Crown ; but the remaining half was actually 
given to the mifeisters and that an official provision, 
however scanty, shpuld be made for them by the Queen, 
was regarded by tlie Church party as of fatal augury. 

Her Council were never weary of praising her sincerity, 
and of insisting on lier affection for England ahd Eliza- 
beth. ‘ Either,’ said Ihindolph, ‘ this Queen is truly well 
disposed to our Queen, or it is the deepest dissembled 
and {he best conveyod^hat ever was; I refer the judg- 


* 'I'li.c ulciitificatioii of the Catholic 
ecclesiastics ill Scotland with thc^ devil 
was not wholly a figure of speech. 
KaiuloUdi lias left a deseviptihn of 
some of their dohii^s, w’hich explains 
and justifies the itfissionate anger of 
the lleforincrs. « 

‘ The bishops,’ he wrote, ‘ are so in- 
t(>lerjibly licentious of tlioir lives, that 
it ivas no longer to be endured; and 
!i Ix'ttca* way to plague them there was 
nojK* than to jduck at their livings, in 
special by her in wdioiii their whole 
hope ai^d trust was, .T will he hold 
to trouhh' your lionour with a merry 
tale. Cardiiuii^ the Italian, took upon 
Iiim the cure of the Ihsho]) of St, An- 
dreAv\s in a disease that uu^p all other 
men was* judged desperate and in- 
curable. lie practised upon liiiif divers 
.stmnge inventions. Ho hung hinf 
certain hours in the hy the hods 
to cause liim to avoid at the mouth 
that that ot her ways nature would not 
<-xi)d. lie fed him mji^iiy dSys with 
young whelps. He used him somo-^ 
times with extreme heats, and *as 
n<?iny*dttys with extreme colds. Be- 
fore his departure he sounded for the 
sjiace of six days every day certain 
unknown words in Ws ears, and never 
used other medicine After. ^ It is sifid 
that at that time ho did put a devil 


'within^ liirn, for that* since he hath 
l)ceii even the Ixitter; and that the 
devil wgs ^ivoii unto him ^ credit for 
nine years, ^o that now the time is 
nca^ expired that either he must go to 
hell with lus devil, or foil again into 
his old mischief to ].K>ison the wliole 
country with Ins false practices. In 
token of repentance of his life, bt'side 
Lis old concubine taken fre^m her mar- 
ried husband, ho htitli this }'car had 
(the devil, I trow, was father to the , 
one or both) a couple of children. IJis 
bastard brother also, the Bishop of 
Argyle, h\li now two women with 
child beside his wife. Of tlie Bislioii 
of Dunblane it is shameful to speak : 
he spareth not his own daughter. 
The vest arc like to those. Tlie pre- 
Ijftes with the; rest of the clergy ofl’ered 
as great a sum foi^ omf^Sor a^ that 
that Jihg Queen hath taken for hci’self. 
But that seemeth less than she hath 
presentlj^ need of, her charges being, 
great— all •things extreme dear, and 
her Urace brought ,up in that licen- 
tious court that is 'without measure in 
clttrges. For these causes the wiser 
sort tlvpught it bettor to be bold upon 
'tlie kiAmcn than to take of her 
jieople, or otherwise burden the realm.’ 
— liandoljyh to Cecil, Janmi'y 15, 
156a. Scotch MSS, BdUs House. 
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chapv ment to your honour, and attend myself the sequel — 
1562 nildl simulatum divtumum'^ Knox only remained obsti- 
jauuaiy jjgjfcely incrcdulous. That Mary Stuart meant well to Eliza- 
beth he as little believed as that she would ever ‘ embrace 
the Enghsh religion ;* and it must be admitted that Knox 
was right, and all the rest were: willingly deceiving them- 
selves. While she was holding out hopes of her conver- 
sion, she ■Was. assuring the Pope that she would sooner 
die than forsake the Catholic faith. While she was 
expressing her passionate anxiety toi please Elizabeth, she 
was scheming for the marriage which Elizabeth most 
- dreaded for her with the Prince of Spain.* 

Meantime European politics became .eveiy day more 
complicated, llad the Reform^s in ‘France made a 
moderate use of the opportunity which the death ol‘ 


' Randolph to Cecil, January 30 
and Febmary 1 2 ; Maitland to Cecil, 
January 29; Ijord James Stuai-t to 
Cecil, January 28 . — Scotch MSS, 

^ M. dc Moret, on Lis return from 
{Scotland to Paris, said in London that 
the Protestant lords were/o passion- 
ately bent on securing the English suc- 
cession, that they would countenance 
for the sake of it even a marriage with 
the son of Philip tlie Second. ‘Moret 
tells me,’ wrote the Spaiiisli aic- 
bassaJof^y^ft.it bjic looks to a great 
marriage for herself, and makes no 
c^onccalment of her desire for' the 
Prince our master. He saysi that he 
asked her how her b^^’-etics^would like 
ft. She told him they would Hftc it 
vbry Well ; and although liis religion ' 
might annoy them, their anxiety {or 
the establishment of her ri^ht in 
this realm was so earnest, tiiat theys 
would n^^ike no difficulty about it, 
provided that it was understood that 
she would not leave Scotland till she 


should have a child. I^oaviug an heir 
to the crown, she might tiicn go where 
she would. This, Moret says, is the 
opinion of Lord James, and of tlie 
whole, or at least the majority, of the 
nobility, among whom there arc many 
Catholics. lie tells me moreover that 
the Queen of Scots assured him she 
was going 011 admirably with the 
Qneen of England, who was holding 
out hopes of the snccessi(vi to her. 
She iiio the more inclined to credit 
^/hat the Queen of England says, be- 
cause so many of the principal men 
in this country have sent to offer her 
their services. Further, he informs 
me that^c is the bearer of letters from 
the Queen of^ Scots to the Pope, in 
which she tells his Holiness that she 
-will sooner die than forsake- lier 
ligioii ; ikud at the same*time that slic 
was thinking of opening a correspond- 
ence with myself ,’ — De Quadra to the 
IkicJiess January 3, 1562, 

MS, Simancafu 
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Fraifbis crea^bd for* them, they might h^ve won the con- chapv 
fidence of the great national party. Catherine de Medici 1561 
at one ^me dreaded the House of Gruise more than she 
hated heresy. A strong heterodox element leavened the state of 
army ; and by playing fa(;J;ion against faction slie would 
have secured to France, in pursuing her owjgi;. ends', a tem- 
pered and progressive libertyr But Calvimsm, like all 
creeds which claim exclusive pos^ssion of -truth, was 
violent, intolerant, propagandist : it regarded Roman- 
ism as an enemy to be destroyed — if possible, by per- 
suasion — if persuasion failed, by the sword. The exiles ^ 
who had tasted democra<^ in Swifc^jerland became the 
missionaries of a faith as mifch politick as religious ; and 
as anarchy became the order of the day, Montmorency 
and the Mai;shal St. Andre, the great Grallican leaders, 
drew more and snore towards the Guises. The Cardinal 
of Lorraine demanded from the Parliament of Paris the 
revocation ^pf the edicts of January. Confident of his 
])ower, he even challenged the Protestants to a public * 
discussion before the court. Thegj^ore Beza snatched 
eagerly at the gage ; the Conference of Poissy followed, Ti,e con- 
with three* months of argument, recrimination, and at 
last of mere invective and abuse ; and at length it became 
clear that the new r<^igion v»as a thing which would 
cither rule all France or mflst be itself extin|fuisfi^. * 

Philip of Spain alarmed for* flie Netherlands, was 
irritated to the last degree at the folly of Poissy. He 
was leisurely burning his own laomegro^^n heretics, and 
his last wish was to refer que!?tions of doctrine to the hazarB 
of arghmjnt. He desired Caifierinc to permit no more 
such e^l^bitions. ife could* not *aJilow the Low Coun- 
tries to be exposed to the contagion of revolution. He 
even threatened, if she forgot her duty, to send an army 
over the frontiers, and call to q.rms all*the loyal Catholics 
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in. France.’ Civil vrar was evidently .approaching ; and 
1561 tlfe Calvinists on their side made fresh advances to 

December * 

England for assistance in a Protestant crusade. ^ 

The King of Navarre, unstable as water, had been 
drifting ’ among the current^ uncertain what side to 
take : ‘ he clianged with the wind ‘ he was afraid of his 
shadow.’ At the end ol November however lie had 
been almost brought to promise' to disallow the Council 
of Trent, and to agree io a separjite Anglo-Gallican 
conference.* Even the Queen-mother notivithstanding 
Philip’s menaces was, supposed to incline in the- same 
directiofi. The orthodox preachers at the palace were 
studiously slighted. During sermon Catherine de Medici 
went to sleep, the courtiers jested, the King played 
with his dog.f ‘ Here is new fire,’ w’*ote a corre- 
spondent of the English ambassadors from the Palace, 
‘ here is new greenwood reeking ; now smoke and much 
contrary wind blowing against Mr. Holy Pope; for 
in all haste the Kin^ of Navarre with liis tribe will 
have another coi^il, and the Cardinal^ stamps and 
takes on like a madman, and goetli up and down here 
to the Queen, tiien to the Cardinal of Toumon, with 
such unquieting in himself as all' the house marvels 
Prospects at it.*® All looked well at the Court for the prospects 
Huguenots. of the* i^ro!»cstants. The Duke of Ghiise held aloof 
in Lorraine ; d’Elboeuf continued in Scotland witlx his 
•» ni^ce; the halls of the guilds in Paris v/ere appro- 
priated for the Calvinist orations; aud the Queen of 
iWarre, the Prince of CoM&, and the Admiral, ‘ with 

^ ’VATtiLLAB' Jlistoirede OhdrlesIX: * Tlie CArdinal of Ferrara camo 

* Tlirogmorton to Cedi, November from Home to Paris in November as 
26. — Con WAT MSS. legate. , 

» Sliakerly to Throgmorton, Decern- ‘ Shakerly to Throgmorton, Decem- 
ber 14.— iJi A let 16.— MS. Jbid. 
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j^eal^ routs ftf ladies and gentlemen,’ were daily and ciwp v 
ostentatiously present.^ • TscT 

Tlie difficulty in the formation of the league lay with 
Elizabetli, w'ho would join it and would not joiri it, and 
changed her mind or her language from day to day. At 
one tinlb in her affection for the Queen of Scots she 
made advances to tlie Guises ; ’she offered her services to 
roconeile them with tie King of Navarre, and even 
volunteered to take th*eir pari^if Navarre refused.* The 
Dudley love affair was still exhaling about her^ its fetid 
vapours. Lord Eobert cared not* the least With what 
])arty he connected himself, and Avhile Elizab^h was 
corresponding with leaders "of the dsAholics, her lover 
addressed himself to the Huguenots, offering in his 
mistress’s name and his own the assistance which they 
reejuired, if they* would countenance his marriage while 

to the Spanish ambassador again, he affected that he was 
but ‘practising that his true devotion was ‘to the King The DnUcy 
of Spain ; that both the Queen and he were as anxious “"more, 
as ever to receive one another from l^iihp’s hands. 

De Quadra incredulous but amusm, desired to have 
his words confirmed by the Queen herself. 

‘ I asked her,’ he wrote, in describing the interview to 
Philip, •' I asked her, what ypur Majesty was to do. 

She said she could not marry a man whom ^h^ritSS not 


^ Sir N. Throgmorton to Clliiloner, 
IVceinhpr 20. — ISjxiutsh MSS, Jlolls 
House, 

^ ‘ Estn. Ecyna procura y solicita 
la recoiiciliatioti do Vciidosinofcon los 
Je Guisa, la quel trata ixn* medio de 
la Reyna do ]!lscoci|i, ofrccicndolos 
tpianto qiiicrcii hasta doofc* que si 
Vendosme qiiisiere agraviarlos clla sc 
IKjndra de sii parte dellos.’ — De 


Quadra to FhiHjc^ January 31, 1562. 
MS, Aimancas, ^ * 

' * ‘ A Vendosme sii hennano* tT 
aliqjrante de Francia M. Roberto 
ha escri^o y enviado segredamento a 
tratar cob ellos amisbul y confede- 
raclon, promctieudolc ellos dc. ayudar 
y asistir eii lo de sii casamicuto con 
la Reyna.’ — De Quadra to Philip^ 
Novemher 27f 1561. *MS^ Ibidm 
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CirAPV seen; it was likely therefore that sjie would have to 
1561 marry a subject, and she knew no one better fitted to be 
Di^ember husbaud than Lord Eobert. She would be grateful, 
therefore, if the princes, her allies, and especially your 
Majestjs would recommend him to her, that she might 
be able to say that she was acting with the advice and 
approval of her friends. ‘Seeing that I did not respond 
very warmly, she added that it« was merely for appear- 
ance sake; w'hether your cMajesty* consented or not, she 
would marry Lord Eobert when sfie chose ; but if it was 
done without your Majesty’s help, Lord Eobert would oe 
little (\blignd to you.^ 

‘ I laughed add said shv) had bettfer make no> more 
delays or excuses. Let her give Lord Eobert what he 
wanted, and she might assure herself your Majesty \vould 
be well pleased.’ ^ , 

"Whateverr explanation may be offered of these vagaries, 
* the effect at the time was only to make all parties distrust 
Elizabeth alike. ‘ I wish,’ exclaimed Cecil, in utter de- 
spondency, ‘ I wis?i she had counsellors of more credit and 
weight than I ; parasites and flatterers do more hurt to 
princes than any beasts of the fleld, and I, poor soul, am 
forced to bear the blows ^and stings of these scorpions.’ ® 
The King of • EuKjibetJi’s Vacillation may have occasioned, and ma}’ 
Jwonciied excusc a change in Finance which altered the relations of 
chuKh parties, and the entire circumstances of the approaching 


^ * l)e Quadra to Philip. About * 0111 ( 08 , whom she followed sis a maid, 

the time of this conversation I^nry and told my Lord liobert^pixinly, that 
Killigrew wrote to Throgijiorton — he w« beholden unto«her, for that she 
‘ Hiis afternoon my Lord Clobcrt aid had passed the pikes for liis sake. It 
my Lord Windsor, shooting a match seemeth his fayoiir began but now.* — 
in the jiark, the Queen’s Majesty ^Novemh^tr a 6. (Jonwat MSS, 
stole out upon them, only accorn- * Cecil to ’throginortoii, November 
IMinicd with 'Kate Carey and two 27. — Conway MSS, 
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struggle. Kipg of Navarre suddenly abandoned bis can* v 
party, and went (Jver to the Catholics. , "15^ 

The explaaiation of his apostasy was as simple as it was •^““"‘"7 
base : Navarre had no confidence in the success of his 
cause and he cared little in his heart for anytjiing but 
women ^nd vanity^ If h8 would separate himself from 
Condc and the Admiral, Philip offered him the island of 
Sardinia in compensation for his owp lost kingdom, while 
a further liojje was dangled before his eyes that the Pope 
would divorce him* frbdi his ftuguenot wife : he might 
then marry Mary Stuart, and be King of England and ^ 
Scotland.* Puzzled by Elizabeth’s uncertainty, alarmed, 
and jporhaps imitated . by ^he dolih]|» dealing* of the 
wretched Lord ’Robert, he yielded to the temptation. 

-As first prince of the blood, lieutenant-general, and 
(juasi-guardiah of the King, he carried* with him the 
authority of the Court ; and Conde and Chatillon were 
• I'cduced once more into the position of rebels. 

So stood matters in Prance in ^e opening of the yoex • 
1562; and had Philip listened to the bold advice of 
Alva, de Quadra, and de Feria, he^might have struck 
in to a purpose which would have changed many things. 

‘ If his Majesty,’ wrote de Quadra on the 27th of No- 
vember to Granvelle, **intepds to interfere in Er<e^e,.he 
.should first secure Enghuid, or at l(^a^ create such divisions 
in England as shall prevent the Qnegn from taking part 
against him. If his* Majesty thinks* th^ with smooth 
words he can persuade the farty now in power to alte» 
tl\eir policy he deceives himself. They will never be 
friendly t(y us, and they will never he neutral. They are 
and will be the worst enemies thal we can havq. If 
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Chap V they Can, they will drive the King our sovereign afroni 
1^62 the Low Countries ; and no inducement which the world 
jaimary move them from their purpo:Se. Interest 

is nothing, and danger is nothing, in comparison with 
party spirit and religious passion. It is unsafe to delay 
longer. If we are to act to any purpose in France we 
must first act here ; England once disposed of his ^la- 
jesty can restore order elsewhere, at his leisure.’ ' 

V 

‘ Too late,’ might have been the motto of Philip of Spain. 
Instead of declaring openly for the Catholics, acknowledg- 
ing Mary Stuart, and sending an armada into the Channel, 
his chief fear >vas that the English Catholics might 
rise in desperation, and thus force him to take a decided 
part. De Quadra exacted a promise from their leaders 
that they would not stir without encouragement from the 
King of Spain; but he was obliged half-reproachfully 
nutress and to tell Philip the truth, that not only were the Catholics 
lirEn!;iiih losiug hope, but that they complained of him as the 
Catholics. Qf their sufferings. In deference to his wishes 

they had rejected f)he proffered hand of France, with the 
help of which they would liave restored the Church; 
and they were so injured and aggrieved that words could 
no longer console theit.® ^ ^ r 

Phiiip, it j^s evident, had built Kis hopes on the Dudley 
marriage ; and so anccipus was he to bring it about that 
he would have done all that he was asked to do, and 
have insisted en no condition.® But de Quadra warned 


* De Quadra to Granvelle, STo- and gentle prince, is a lorer of rest 

vemher 27. — MS, Sirmneas, ^ and qikct, deligliting iti hunting and 

- De Quadra to Philip, Jswuary 31% retired solitariness with a few of his 
— MS. Ibid. familiars, to tajvo the more at large 

3 Sir Thomas Clialoncr gives a the fruitiwi of such pastimes as’ best 

singular account of Philip at this delight him.’ — Chaloner to Throg* 

time, ‘The King,’ he oaid, ‘a gopd morion^ Janmry 15. Conwat MSS, 
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liim that in st) do jpg he would he trying the patience cuap v 
of the Catholics too far. Dudley in himself was afti 156* 
object of mere abhorence to them. Elizabeth could not 
be relie<f on ; and the marriage once over, she would 
turu round on Philip and^ be as troublesome to^him as 
ever.^ • 

De Quadra in point of fa<ft had found Elizabeths 
humour growing dangeyous again.* Just as she was 
beginning to believe that sha might trust the Queen 
of Scots, she had discovered Lady Lennox’s project of 
marrying her to Darnlcy ; and th^re were unpleasant 
circumstances about Lady Lennox^ which caused her 
to be* jealously /watclfed. •When Efizabeth was ar- 
rested as an accomplice in Wyatt’s conspiracy, Ladyujy 
Lennox had insulted her at the palace, pnd had done 
her best to persuade Mary to destroy her.® The lady’s 
behaviour had been passed over and forgotten ; but 
hone the less had she identified herself with the 
Catholic faction. She had brought up Darnley in 
the most elaborate practice of Caiholic ceremonies.® 

Her husband’s castle in Yorkshire Wks the gathering 
place of the •Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, where 
at her table Elizabeth was spoken of as a bastard, and 


’ Do Qnaclra to Grmivollc, April 3 . •Lath she rejwrlcd,’ 

— MS, Simancas, of the helj^viour of Lady Leiniox, 

‘ * How that innocent lady cruelly Domestic MSS,, Eliz., vol. xxii. 
hy her was handled is ’well known. ® prftserve the hearts of thf 
How unfaithfully — the Qumi’s iligh- Papists to r«3gard •her untrue title, 

ness l)eiiig sent for sick, caused she she hatfl contemptuou^y and ojDcnly ^ 
pull down her hangings, and above her* (Ibclared her religion. Under colour 
] lead .being jn her wimple caused she of hej conscience she iiscth her bcdcs, 
keep a kitchen Jsic] to her Majesty's auricular confession, ])inning of idols 
displeasure, with casting downi of and imaged within and above her 
logs, pots, and vessels. What re- bed and the bed of the Lord Darnley, 
])orts made she against lier and • whom she hath grafted in that 
others, to pnKiure her going to the devilish Papistry.’ — Articles ayainst 
Tower ; what slander at sundry times Zoef^ Jjcnnox. • MS, Ibtd, vol. xxiii. 
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Chap A' tlic family fool was taught ‘ to rail at -the Qween and^Lord 
1561 Bohert.’ The secrets of the royal household were betrayed 
ebiuaiy Pj-^ncis Yaxlce, a gentleman of tlie hed-chaniber. 

‘ She herself did set forth the Queen of Scots’ title, de- 
claring *what a good thing it were to have both the 
realms in one, meaning the conjunction of hw sou to 
the Scottish Queen, who siiould be King both of Scotland 
and Enghmd.’* 

Some of the worst of these proceedings, together with 
the proposal Avhich she had made to Slary Stuart, reached 
Elizabeth's ears. Yaxlce was arrested ; the Earls of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland were sent for to London ; 
Xorfolk, Huntin^on, Eutland, and Nbrthampton, were 
ordered into the northern counties to keep the peace : 
wliile the Earl of Lennox went to the Tower, and orders 
were sent out for the instant appearance of his Avife. 

Eesistance was impossible : the Catholics Averc indig- 
nant, but Helpless ; Lady Lennox came to London ))re- 
” pared to face down the accusations against her, but Avas 
silently, imprisoned, and alarmed at the danger, tlie 
Protestants proposed that the Queen should have the 
same power which liad been given to her father of naming 
her successor by wUL* 

A doubt was raised on Lady I^ennox’s legitimacy. In 
the '^Lct" cF Divorce between her mother Queen Mixr- 
garet, and her father the Earl of Angus, it Avas pretended 
^ that at the time < of their marriage Angus had been 

1 II 

^ Articles against Lady Lebnox. — And again — 

Dfymestic MSS,, Eliz., vul. xxiii. ^ < ‘ El desiijo do Cecil quo lo gobicriia 
* * Tengo iKir cieito que la^cosa todo no cs sino do es^luyr 4 
pasnra en que cl Ileyno de f^culdad k Ileyiic de Escocia y«a Milady Mar- 
la Ileyna do testar y heredoro garita quo sou Catolicos y quo c*l 

a quieii quisffise, todo por cxcluir a Ileyno quede on poder de hereges.’ — 
la de Escocia y a Miladi Margarita, Jh Quadra to ^rhilip, January 31. 
y porque la succsion cayga cn inanos De Quadra to QranvtUe, April 3. 
do alguu lieregc destosj^ MS, Sttnancas, 
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already married to another woman ; and Randolph with 
some difficulty obtained a copy of the proceedings, to he 
held as a ineiiaco over Lady Lennox’s head. 

‘ They may prove what they will,’ wrote de ^Quadra, 

* as to l^itimacy, hut the* Lord Darnley will have the 
votes of Protestants as well a& Catholics. I have been 
lately ^a.sked whether if Jie fly to Flinders your Majesty 
will receive him. Thfe Catholics rest their whole hopes 
on him and his Aofh'er. They would rebel if they 
cftuld, and forces enough could be raised in tl>e realm if 
there was any hope tliat. they woul^ be supported from 
abroad.’ * 

• 

Of Philip’s interference however or of his allowing 
any one else *to, interfere, there was no* hope. Lady uny 
Lennox and her husband were left in the Tower, and the 
the Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of 
connexion which ran counter to Jier present interests. • 

Don Carlos, and not Darnley, was the real object of 
her ambition; and she affected, and*;f)^rhaps felt, entire 
indifference wto the fate either of him or his mother. 

The worst that could happen by their removal from the 
field waato leave her the^sole representative of the Catholic 
party. She was instructed by the Guises pn 

good terms mtl^ England, to p^eitent Elizabeth from 
meddling in France. She explained away therefore such 
circumstances as ^eemed suspicious. Aul^graph letters ^ 
full of seeming affection, ejnjinue^ to pass between, tha 
. two Queens ; and the interview w'as solicited both by 
Mary and her ministeA more ardently than ever. Lord 
James assured Eandolph, and*Maitland insisted to Cecil, 


De Quadra to Philip II., March 13 and 2 8. —. 3 ^ 5 . Simarwas, 
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ctupv that, although earnestly entreated hy hes xinclo,,Mary 
1562 Stuart had refused to ‘ renew the old league with France 
March would liavc no friend but Elizabeth, and no advisers 
but themselves ; while Maitland threw himself 6n Cecil’s 
generos^ity, and implored him no longer to oppose a 
settlement which appeared tfi so happy promise. The 
union of the realms waa ‘ the mark at which he had 
always shot Cecil, had been ‘ a father to him,' and lu* 
Avould be proud to be thought ‘ one of Cecil’s creatures,’ 
if Cecil would ‘ achieve that ho h^ begun, and maintain 
that he had already made.’ ‘ 

To these and similar entreaties, though Elizabeth had 
seemed to listci\ 'i^vourabjy, Cecil had remained cold, 
or ’had answered only, ‘ in parables.’ ' lie had his own 
distrust of Mary wliich her smooth words had failed to 
remove ; and ‘he regarded Maitland only' as illustrating 
the truth of his own prophecies. Maitland had foretold 
that the Queen of Scots would gain her subjects over 
. by skilful inans^^emcnt j he had been himself the first 
Avhom she had conquered. 

m.cDiikc Meanwhile in, S ranee the apostasy of the King oi‘ 
a Navarre being once secured, the Duke o£ Guise, with 
the secret assistance of Philip, prepared for a Catho- 
lic crusade. The refusal of the Queen of ,3cots to 
r(jnow; i^he league witK Fyancfe was probably a con- 
certed measure. public reception of Mary Stuart 

in England, after ^he take game which had been pla^'cd 
by Dudley, ,would do more to» injure the hopes of 
,Cojide and the Adnfiral ^lian a Scotch alliance which 
would insure them Mizabeth’s support. Tl\e exqui- 
sitely futile theological differences between the Lu- 
therans and the Calvinfsts furnished means to work 

' Jlandolj>h to Cecil, February 22 and February hS. Maitland to Cecil, 
Vebnuiry 28. «Randolpj;i to Cecil, Marcli 31. — Scotch Eliz., HoUs House. 
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upou the Gormans. TJie Duke of Guise and the chapv 
C ardinal of Lorraine half persuaded them that after t; 62 
tirpating th’c Huguenot heresy they would reform the 
French ‘Church on the Lutheran model. In February 
tlie brothers had gone to the Rhine to see the^uke of 
Wirtemberg. On their return through Chaimpagne they 
separated. Lorraine went on to Rheims; the Duke 
with Jiis servants and ^in halted»on the ist of March 
at tlie village of Va^y, and ^Guise, as was usual with 
him, entered the cKuibh to liear mass. 

The Calvinist meeting-house was close by-»-set there 
probably in deliberate insolence. When the priest began 
the Qitliolic sennee the Protestant* (fdigregation roared 
out their ps<ahns. The Duke, udio for the time had no 
thought of using violence, sent a message entreating 
them to be silciit for a quarter of an hour ; mass would 
then be over, and they could sing as they pleased. 

The Protestants replying only with louder peals. Guise 
repressed his temper, bade the priest go on and knelt • 
(piietly down : but his followers were less patient : two of 
liis pages, Germai^hoys, called out at* the chapel porch 
that the pc«ple were dogs and rebels ; the congregation 
shut the door agaii\st them ; others of the Duke’s train 
had gathered round, ajid stilly half iij sport pushed it 
open again; while at \he jnoment, hearing, the scuffle, 

Guise himself canie out with his ^word in his hand. 

A stone was flung at him which drew blood, and with riie mks- 
a shout of rage liig mm dashed at once aiaong the unfor-jSj?*^ 
tunate Huguenots — cutting* down men, women, 'and 
children. They made no attempt at resistance. A mere 
huddled add shrieking crowd were^easy victims. The 
few who attenmted to escape by the roof were shot .down 
from the outsia^ The Duke restored order at last ; but 
not till sixty people been killed ^nd two hundred 
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wounded. This ‘massacre of Vassy,’^ infamous a» the 
fisst of the series of atrocities whicli culminated in the 
black day of St. Bartholomew, was the spark which 
lighted the fire of civil war. Condc demanded* justice. 
The sa\^ge populace of Paris muttered in answer that the 
conqueror of Calais was the iJest friend of France, and 
Guise entered the capital in triumph. The Queen-mother 
was at Fontainbleau % and Condv pressed her to fly with 
the King. She hesitated, spid the Prince at first thought 
of carrying her off by force ; but he w&s overruled by the 
Admiral : •Catherine ^e Medici, with Charles the Ninth, 
were conducted by the King of Navarre into Paris ; the 
Prince withdrew Vflo Orleans with Chatillon, and sent 
out his circulars calling the Calvinists to arms. The 
Admiral divided with Guise the afiections of the army. 
The old soldiere of Italy gathered about .him. The great 
towns — Lyons, Tours, Poictiers, Bourges, Boueu, Havre, 
and Dieppe^— declared for Conde, shut their gates, and' 
garrisoned themselves. Inferior in numbers, but with 
the advantage in order, discipline, and resolution, the 
champions of the^ Beformation stoo^ prepared like the 
English Puritans with the Bible in one hand and the 
sword in the other, to fight out their quarrel. ‘ Their 
modesty of demeanour wjis beyond example. Each com- 
pany in .this army had its .mimster ; and daily prayer 
was said throughout the camp. Their songs ■ were 
psalms. When they played they played for sport, and 
^blasphemy wac never heard amoilg them. No fMes dc 
^oye, as amdng the Catholics, loitered among their tents. 
If a soldier was found vlth a woman he was forced* to 
marry her.’ * .1 * , * 

So. strong Condo became that he was expected daily at 

; , p_ 

' This account of Condd’s followers rests on the impai'tial testimony of 

Varillas. • 
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Paris again*, and -Guise was forced to temporize. The cbapv 
affair at Vassy was censured in a public edict. Terjns 
were offered for the security of the Protestants, with 
which 1 ;heir leaders were almost satisfied. There were 
still hopes that the war might be avoided, whenrthe rage 
of botlf parties burst from restraint. At Sens and Blois 
the Catholic mob flung themselves like wolves on the un- 
happy Huguenots. Women and children were hacked in 
pieces. Ministers had their eyes tom out of their sockets, 
and were flung blincl and bleeding into the fire. The 
Calvinists at Tours in rev^enge plundered St. Martin’s 
tomb, and burnt his bones — an act more agitating to 
pious minds thdn a hundred thousand murders. With 
the passions on all sides at fev«5 heat, the talk of recon- 
ciliation died away. The appeal was only to the sword. 

The breaking of the storm brought tbe Lutherans to 
their senses. The Princes of the Augsburg Confession 
prepared to arm. Would Elizabeth arm also? or would 
she leave those to whom again and again she had pro-* 
mised help to their own resources She hated spending 
money ; she hated the Calvinist theology ; she was 
playing her own game with Mary Stuart. At times 
she had a constitutional difficulty which increased 
with iSie emergency in taking any decided step. But 
with all her uncertaintiea she loved liberty* Tales of 
murder and cruelty never appealed to her *in vain ; she 
had her eye on Calais and Normandy, and was ready to 
run some risks fjr them. • • 

On the 1 7th of April, sent her a detailed 

account of the position of th^twq parties. He insisted 
on the undoubted support which* ^hilip was lending to 
the Guises ; he assured her of the certain existence of a 
general conspiiac^ for the extirpation of Protestantism ; 
and himself passionately desirous that she should inter- 
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Chap V fcTC, he touched the points most likely to jnlluencff her 
,562 decision, and indicated what it was desirable that she 
April should do. 

c 

Throgmov- * Yom^ Mjyesi^',’ he said, ‘ doth sec the present 
Ei'izatoSS to state here which is in such terras as it behoveth you 
iScif consider* and deeply to weigh what 

I’rctcstaiits. jQa,y ensuc ; and whether it be yieet in this dangerous 
and captious time to have^ any iiAerview this summer 
betwixt your Majesty and the* t^ifeen of Scotland. 
Already tl»e ambassador of Spain* hath witliin these' 
three days used such language to the Queen-mother as 
she rasf conceive \th& Eling^ his master doth mind to 
make war to repress the^l-*rince of Conde, if the King her 
son and she will not — as one that saith he hath such 
interest in the crown of France by the jnarriage of his 
wrife, and in respect of the conservation of the Christian 
religion, as that he will not suffer the same to full into 
•ruin and danger by heresy and sedition. 

‘ It may chance that in these garboyls some occasion 
may be offered as that again you may be brought into 
possession of Calais, or of some port of consequence of 
this side; but howsoever things fs^l out, it staudeth 
your Majesty upon for your own prety and reputation, 
to be ««yell,wfire that the Pripce of Conde and his fol- 
lowers be not in this »e^lm overthrown. I shall not need 
to make any long discourse mato your Majesty who is so 
well advised, but only put you in repiembrance what 
piofitj surety; and credil yoipr Jdajesty hath obtained by 
maintaining your friepds ^nd such as concur with you in 
religion in the realm of Scotknd. * 

‘ Assuredly although this papistical com^lot did begin 

1 I 

• \ Perrenot do Cliantonnay* 
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licrg first tow break, out, yet the plot thereof was large and chap v 
intended to be executed and practised as well in ypur 1562 
Majesty’s realm as Scotland and elsewhere. It may 
please ^our Majesty the Papists within these ^o days 
at Sens in Noriftandy have slain and h\irt twc/hundred 
persons — men and womA. Your Majesly may perceive 
how dangerous it is to sufi'er Papists that be of great 
heart and enterprise t<\ lift up thei* crests so high.’ ^ 

The arguraents»whifh had* justified the interference in 
5 )Cotland were of equal force for the defence* of Cond^ 
and Calais was an additional iifducement ; but Eliza- 
beth’s first desire was to mediate? • ^ generaJ*religious 
war tlirougli Europe was a terrible possibility ; and she 
was well aware that by supporting subjects against their 
sovereign, she was legitimatizing every conspiracy against 
herself. By Cecil’s' advice she sent Sir Henry Sidney to 
the Queen-mother, with an offer to assist her in keeping 
the peace ; while Dudley flinging out his bait as usual^ 
on the chance, wrote to Conde of his own and the 
Queen’s interest in him ; and to Throgmorton, this 
precious cjjefender of whatever cause seemed most con- 
venient — ‘ expressed liis tlianks to God that her Majestj* 
did nyt so much 'mejisure common policy as she did 
weigh the prosperitj^ of trub religion, as well J:o^ the 
world as for conscience sake.’* . • 

It became rapidly clear however that if Elizabeth 
were to be of use lip the French f*;:otestants, she must«!i^ 
c^aploy other means ^iian mediation, jjatheri^e ^ 
l^edici was powerless. Trfie Guises, the Constable, the 
Marshal Bt. Andre, amd the E 5 ng/of Navarre, controlled 

^j. . , N 

^ Tbrogmorton^tA Cecjl, Aj^ril 17. Lord Kobert Dudley to Throgmorton, 
—Conway ms*. ’ * li&y S. Tlie Queen to Sir H. Sidney, 

2 Cecil to Throgmorton, April 24. May lo.— PonwayW/S^?, 
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ciupv Court, and King and tlireatencd only fii’e antt sword. If 
1561 Elizabeth stood by Avhile they cut the throats of tlu' 
Huguenots, her own turn would come next ; and Throg- 
morton ,fold her she must use her opportunity ‘ for her 
surety, ^id perhaps her profit as musicians make melody 
of discord.’ ‘ At a time,’ he said, ‘ when every state was 
hovering to make a prey of its neighbour, her Majesty 
might not be careless, a She shoul^ prepare with as little 
display as might be, and she should' mean more than she 
showed.’* ' 

It was the Scottish question over again, only in a 
more dangerous form. There a collision with Spain had 
been unlikely if ufft ' impossible ; here ‘it was certain. 
Philip did not affect to conceal his own intentions, and 
knowing the influence which would be brought to bear 
upon Elizabeth by the Protestants, he wrote to de Quadra 
to insist that she should remain neutral. 

While Elizabeth was uncertain what to do, Cecil made 
.the most of the time, directing Chaloncr to assure the 
E[ing of Spain that whatever the world might say, the 
Queen liad not assjsfed the Prince of Condo; the am- 
bassador ‘ might put it out of all doubt.’* Ajfew weeks 
later he could not have said so without lying ; but he 
made a virtue of the Queen’s irresolution while he was 
able, a<nd a|< the same time laboured, to end it with all his 
power. He* found hijwever when it caipe to the point 
of action a real obst^le, of which if -his policy was to go 
forward it was ta^cessary for him ^o rid himself. Wlierever 
Cecil, plotted, he discovered jever the adversary at work 
with his counterplots.^ De Qu^ra had wormed himself 
into Elizabeth’s confidence deeper fat than he likbd, deeper 
than he altogether ^new. ‘After each interview of the 

; 

* Throgmorton to Lord Bobert Dudley, May 8. — Conway MSS. 

* Cecil to'Chalonei^ June. — Spanish MSS. Rolls Bouse. 
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subtle Spaniard jvith the Queen, Cecil found himself ciupv 
compelled to feef ‘ what roots he had shaken and J;he 
dangerous course which he was about to enter required 
absolutely that there should be no secrets betii^n him- 
self and the Queen. r 

De Quadra had been frt)m the first in close correspond- 
ence with the leaders of the English Catholics. He had 
liis correspondents in qvery Englisji county, in the royal 
household, and in the families of the Lords. As the 
representative of* tlfe* King of Spain, the old English 
•(.-onservatives, the friends of the traditional Hurgundian 
alliance and the advocate.^ of the Austrian marriage, all 
lookpd to him. • Durham !Q[ouse wll^e he live J was the 
focus of conspiracy ; and by the, water-gate leading to the 
Thames, disaffected Catholics, Irish chiefs, political intri- 
guers, and eV^p ministers of state, sou^t his presence, . 
sent their messages, and received their instructions from 
Dhilip. The latest of these visitors had been Shan 
D’Neil the great Irish rebel, qf whom more will be. 
heaj’d hereafter — who, after beating Elizabeth’s troops in 
the field condescended to visit her gourt, and used the 
opportunity to offer his services to Philip when the battle 
of the faith was to begin. 

Something of these doings was known to Cecil, and The Bui.op 
more was suspected. * It -yras time that they ^honld jend, 
and accident provided the means^ of endiitg them. It ‘""‘“‘y- 
happened one day -that de Quadra ,had occasion to send 
his confidential secnetary on some matl^t of business to ' 

Cecil. Borghese — so the gecretSry was cailed — ^was tlie 
person who ciphered de Quadra’^ letters, and held the 
keys of his correspdhdence. At* the instigation of the 
devil — as his m’aster thought — ^he went over to the Eng- 
lish Governifielit, and offered to betray all that he knew. 

And he knew but too much. Doctor Turner, a priest, 

liad been lately despatched to*Flanders, dn the interest of 

VUarpam. 
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ciiKvy Lady Lennox, with a detailed account. of the names ^nd 
1561 resources of the disaffected Catholics. ' Turner had died 
abroad, leaving his papers in the possession of this Bor- 
ghese w^o had accompanied him ; and Borghese, before 
he TestorXd the originals to his master, had taken careful 
copies of them. 

Cecil wished him to retuxn to the ambassador, and re- 
main at his post as a 5py. Unfortunately the Bishop too 
had spies of his own in Cecil’s household, who gave him 
notice of his servant’s treachery. A day or two later the 
Spanish courier was arrested at Gadshill and stripped of 
his despatches ; two of the young Cobhams were tlie per- 
jietrators, disguised*^, Us highwqymen ; and the next news 
was that Sir George Chamberlain, and another of de 
Quadra’s friends, were in the Tower. The Bishop’s first 
and natural impulse was to kill Borghese. , To take life 
was against the profession of a priest : nevertheless on 
occasions these little objections might be waived. On 
second thoughts he reflected that in England a murder 
might create a scandal,* so he made an excuse to de- 
spatch the man to Brussels, where the thin g could be 
done more conveniently. Borghese however jiot trust- 
ing the Bishop’s scruples, escaped while his master was 
deliberating, took refuge in Cecil’s house,® ands made 
a cqjnplete^revelation of every secret that he knew. In 
vain de Quadra tried i^o^ bribe him to gQ abroad. The 
mischief was done, ^d could not be remedied. For 
►-the first time the Queen learnt tho magnitude of the 
cfifliculties which surrbunde^ her; and although the 

L c 

* ‘ El castigarle cii la vid% por ceiveth him to labour brdXcli of amity 
vias extraordinarias attende 'dc ser • betwixt the princes, and to serve the 
contrario £ mi ijrofcsion.’ Pope rather than ^the King, lie 

® ‘ The secretary is now departed reqviretli thfft he fnay avow all these 
from the Bishop,^ and pretendeth to things to the ambassador’s face.’ — 
be moved in conscience® to utter Cecil to Chalwier^ June 8. Spaniah 
things against him, bebause he por- MSS. 
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deliijqucnts jvearp pf too’ higli rank to be immediately 
{irrested, the Bislfop could not but fear the worst conge- 
(luences both for himself and them.* 

‘ I have done my best to repair this disaster/ wrote 
to GranveUe, ‘ but I ha^ip failed. The devil that has 
entered into my servant will not be exorcised. I have 
tried to induce him to leave the realm, I have entreated, 
bribefl, threatened, pi^ihiscd, all to no purpose ; and to 
put him to death, ^ he deserved, would have been awk- 
ward. I would have consented to it myself, sind for the 
nonce would have broken the rulfe of my habit ; but I 
should only havq irritated them the njore, and increased 
their 'suspicions.’* • * 

Finding hjs position desperate, de Qugdra looked his 
misfortune in the face. He went to Elizabeth, told her 
(with so worldly wise a person it was unnecessary to 
mince matters) that he had spared the life of the man to 
prevent disturbance, and requested her to send him out 
of the realm. Elizabeth, who as ^"^et was imperfectly 
informed about Borghese’s revelations, said that she 
had every tlesire to gratify the Bishop, but that she 
could not send a man away merely for revealing secrets 
of statfl to her own ^ninisters. Two days after she 
sent him word that his servant was arrested, nnd if ‘he 
had any complaint to bring shea-w^as ready to hear it. 
He replied that he Had not asked fcfr the .man’s arrest^ 


*,* Es grande el mal quo sns avisos 
liaii heebo y liftcen a cslos Ca|plicos, 
y mas haran cadta dia aiinquc ahora 
no osa la Reyna meter mano a los mas 
grandes por no da#c|jasiop a algun 
tumulto.’ — Dc OwafZra io Antonio 
de Toledo^ June 6. — MS, Simancas, 


^ ‘ Y el ac^barle la vida eomo su 
mafdad meima, tenia consigo tantos 
yiconveiii«ntes que aiiiiqiic yo qui- 
siera consent! rlo y atravesarjie d la 
regia del habito no fuera sino irritar 
mas A eslos .’ — De Quadra to Oran- 
velle^ June MS, Simancas, 
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Chap V but for his cxpulsion. He discovered that Jiis secretary 
,561 at large in the palace, and that CAsil was busy daily 
tahing down his information. He demanded* an audience 
again, ^d it was refused. 

‘ What the man will reveal,* he wrote to Philip, ‘ will 
be the names of the persQus who come to my house to 
talk with me, and ce|jtain letters of my own, which they 
will be too happy to read. Of actual designs, of actual 
engagements or promises made by your Majesty, this 
man can .tell nothing, for he knows nothing. The 
worst which he can ^ay is that ,I have endeavoured to 
obtain Information* fan the state of the,realm by all the 
means in my power.’ ' ^ ‘ 

The noblemrtU chiefly implicated in the exposure were 
Lord Montague and the Earls of Westmoreland and 
Xorthumberiand. There was some uncertainty about 
, Lord Derby ; and to try his loyalty, a letter purporting 
to be written by Philip and containing large promises of 
favour, was left at^hlk house by an unknown hand. The 
Earl who believed it authentic sent to de Quadra for an 
explanation ; de Quadra put him on his guard and saved 
him from committing himself. ^ 

T® Cecil the most distressing and in every way agitat- 
ing part oft the matter was the account, which till that 
moment he had never thoroughly*., understood, of the 
propositions wjiich. Elizabeth and l^iord Eobert had made 
‘to the King of Spaiifr He saw the delicate ground on 
which he was trading ; while* on the other hand, the jn- 
solehce with which tlje 5 ishop had written habitually of 
Elizabeth herself coffldbe ihade the most and the worst of. 

j 

5^ De Qu£dra to Philii), June 6. — MS, Simanca^, 
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theicasc \yas complete the Qaeen again sent for < 
the ambassador, and calmly bnt coldly said that she li^ 
to complain’ of the language which he had used 
her to fhe King of Spain. 

The situation was too desperate for excuse. Jjoc 
her straight in the face, dl Quadra answered that 
been pleased to listen to the stories of a servant w^ 
betrayed his trust, she ];iad heard things which th^ 
no occasion for her toP have ^own. He could : 
call the precedent a l?a5 one. Whatever he had 
done — good or bad — had risen from occasion^ wlrich she 
had herself created. He had acted to the best of his 
ability, and if "the result, had beehf unsatisfactory to , 
^er, he had dischas^ed his conscience to God and hil^ 
master* " . \ 



‘ She said,’ he continued, in reporting the scene to 
.PliUip, ‘that I could not deny -that I had ‘sent Doctor 
Turner to Flanders to concert measures to take her crown 
from her, and t*o give it to Lady Lennox. 

‘ I answered that I had sentlHloctor Turner on 
business ofe my own ; that I had^^led myself of the 
opportunity to infgrm the Duchess of Parma of the 
state of England, and, of the designs .of France; Lady 
Lennox’s name mighl v^ry likely have been •men- 
tioned; the French wished to, uttach hfer to their 
party, and to maffy her son in France, that if the 
Queen of Scots djpd they might haver anatlier candidate.^ 
England and France at ^hat time had appeared to be 
on the edge of a war ; and 1 lyid V^t done my duty in 
apprising *your Majesty of such ‘^hings. The pubhc 
peace of Eur^e was likely to be broken. I was bound 
to inform mysWf "Df th» rights of the different pre- 
jtenders to the throne, of their phm^ and* tlieir con- 
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■4ex nexions, and to prepare yonr Majes^ for aJl contingen- 
~ ci^s. This however was aU previous to the death of 
“ iling Francis. Since that time my lettefs had been 
e^^tirely with her Majesty’s mariia^ ^th the 
Bo’bert, the reception or non-reception of the 
io, and of the represenifttion of England at the 
il of , Trent. If her wishes had been defeated in 
matters the fa#lt was not, mine: she could her- 
,^e between me and others? which had been her 
j.aest fiiends. * • t 

‘ She tried to answer me, but she could not. At la^b 
I said I sbotild be glad to know what my servant had 
revealed which hsfl? so offei\4ed her : I* would thep tell 
..-Naer the plain truth : I should satisfj^iiher, if she wished 
to be satisfied ; if not, I must set myself right with your 
Majesty.’ ^ ' , * 


Tlie Bishop calculated rightly that Elizabeth cotdd ‘ 

• afford to quarrel with jiim. Both she and LordJi^lHN^ . 
had committed themselves with bimddb deeply 
of charges was d.>'’|§!\out, which he enclosed ‘ wrof *• 
answer to Philip, ‘‘'^•^e the Turner papers, on which 
alone a serious charge could' be bqilt, were studiously 


^ Dq Quadra to Philip, June. — 
Mi^, Simancds. j 

® Articles alleged 0gamst*the Spa- 
nish ambassador by Lor^ William 
Howard and Doctor Wotton, with the 
i answers of the said J,mbassador : — 
IhV'^’That YOU the ambaseacTor did 


Affstver . — ‘It is true that I did 
*send such a book. I had remon- 
strated till I was weaiy, of the* pei*- 
Plfual bb^tks, plays, and songs which 
were written in the King’s dishonour. 
The Queen liod promised- many times 


Iftv:- That you the ambassador did « ^ stop them, and had not done so.’ 

of 2 . ‘ That you the ambassador c^m- 
that the Quee^ Rai given tlie 
heretics a church, and that 
- were much favoured both by 

pAincil.’ 

— ‘ r wrote that a laige 
the Queen , to the Bishop of 








